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RECENT ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


HE great and unseen Polar Sea has been 

not inaptly called the Northern Sphynx, 
as it is perpetually propounding its riddles, 
and as steadily baffiing all attempts toward 
their solution. 
is certain, without the help of geographical 
explorations; and it is scarcely less certain 
that it is the center of a regioy of intense, if 
not uninterrupted, cold. No reason has ever 
been shown to warrant the supposition that 
inside of a circle a thousand miles in diam- 
eter, of which the earth’s pole is the center, 
there is to be found either animal or vegeta- 
ble life. Every thing seems to prove that it 
is simply a vast region of ice, but whether 
resting upon a bed of water, or upon the 
rocky frame of the solid earth, has never 


been shown, even to a proximate proba- 
Vou L.—13 


That there isa North Pole 





bility,—though quite certainly its circumja- 
cent seasvare covered or navigated by vast 
masses of ice, over which sweep the most 
terrific tempests, and beneath which drive 
unceasing ocean currents. It is no doubt 
beyond all conception a region of desolation, 
and, it might be added, of “ the shadow of 
death,” only that because there can be no 
life there, so there can be no death. 
Attempts to break into this charmed circle 
have not been wanting at intervals during 
the last three hundred years; but a guard- 
ian more potent than any ever fancied in 
song or fable has uniformly stopped the ven- 
turous intruders at the threshold. But 
though foiled in their chief purpose these 
attempts have not been without valuable 
results; though some may doubt whether 
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the expenditure of life and treasures in these 
enterprises has been well and wisely made ; 
and yet, as compared with most of the ex- 
penses incurred by the nations of the earth, 
these have been very trifling in amount 
and immensely valuable as to their result 
and effects. 

Long before Columbus had passed over 
the middle Atlantic, to find out and make 
known to Europe a beautiful and inviting 
Continent lying just beyond the range of 
their vision toward the setting sun, the 
hardy vikings of the North had passed over 
that sea, in their own latitudes, and explored 
and practically occupied their transmarine 
discoveries. But however extensive and 
long continued these discoveries and coloni- 
zations may have been,—and respecting 
those matters the widest differences of opin- 
ions or conjectures have prevailed,—it is 
certain that they were all not only aban- 
doned, but practically forgotten, before the 
rediscovery of America by the Genoese nav- 
igator. That event gave an unprecedented 
impulse toward the navigation of hitherto 
unknown seas; and while the far East was 
assigned to Portugal, and the middle and 
Southern Atlantic to Spain, the English 
appropriated to themselves the region of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. 

The immediate objects of pursuit, after 
the expectation of finding rich empires in 
the North-west that might be despoiled after 
the fashion of Mexico and Peru had been 
abandoned, was to find out, if possible, val- 
uable deposits of'the precious metals; and 
a little later, the opening of a North-west 
passage to the East,—the “far Cathay,” 
became the chief object of pursuit. As pio- 
neers in this work we have the names of the 
Cabots,—father and son,—who explored the 
whole American coast from Virginia to Lab- 
rador. Other countries of Northern Europe 
also engaged in the same perilous enter- 
prises, so that by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century the seas about Iceland, 
Greenland, and as far northward as Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, had been explored 
and practically annexed to the map of 
Europe. 


During the later years of that century, 
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the discovery of the North-west Passage was _ 

a matter of very lively interest in England, 
and the most strenuous efforts were put 
forth for its accomplishment; and the names 
of Frobisher, Davis, and Baffin still per- 


petuate the brave deeds of the brave men — q 


who, in the prosecution of that search first 
navigated these inhospitable waters. In 
1807, Henry Hudson first appeared upon 
the scene, acting alternately under the aus- 
pices of English and Dutch merchants, 
His first purpose was to reach the antipodes 
by sailing due north across the polar zone; 
but, on his first voyage, after reaching the 
seventy-third degree of north latitude, he 
was compelled to retufn southward. The 
attempt was renewed the next year, and a 
higher point was reached than any hitherto — 
gained, and than was reached after his 
time, for nearly two hundred years. In 
1609, sailing on his third voyage, under the 
Dutch flag, he stood away to the South-west, 
in the hope of finding some bay or channel 
connecting the two oceans; and though he 
necessarily failed of his chief purpose, yet 
by the discovery of New York Bay, and the 
river that bears his name, he gained for 
himself an imperishable monument. Neither 
dismayed nor discouraged by all that he had 
seen and suffered, in 1610 he was again 
among the icebergs of the North-west, and 
still ' pressing westward, he discovered the 
vast inland sea of the North that became at 
once his monument and his grave. 

After the sad endings of Hudson’s enter- 
prises not much was attempted in the same 
direction for nearly a hundred years. In 
1773, Captain Phipps (afterward an English 
peer) made some unsuccessful attempts to 
explore the seas about Spitzbergen, and 
three years later the celebrated Capt. Cook 
entered the Arctic Ocean by Behring’s 
Straits, but only to return again by the same 
route. In 1806 Captain Scoresby, in a whal- 
ing vessel, pursuing his prey, passed north- 
ward to the unprecedented latitude of eighty 
and a half degrees. 

In 1818 the name of Franklin first ap- 
pears among the list of Arctic navigators, 
when, as a Lieutenant in the British navy, 
he whose name has become the most famous 
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in Arctic literature, sailed with a fleet of 
four good ships to make further discoveries 
in the Northern Seas. The extent of his 
explorations extending over so long a series 
of years,—with the story of his indomitable 
energies and fertility of resources,—and his 
tragic end,—and not the least the heroic 
devotion of Lady Franklin to the search for 
the records of his fate, have given to his 
name and deeds a 
prominent place in 
the records of these 
things, beyond that 
of any other. Asso- 
ciated with the name 
of Sir John Franklin, 
as companions or 
successors in the same 
field, are the names 
of Parry, the Rosses 
(Sir John and Sir 
James), Beechy, 
Back, M’Clintock, 
Belcher,and M’Clure, 
with others perhaps 
equally worthy to be 
mentioned; and of 
our own countrymen, 
DeHaven, Kane, Hall, and Hayes. By the 
last of these (in 1861) a higher latitude was 
reached than had before been gained. 

In 1871 Captain Hall, who had remained 
in the Arctic regions from 1864 to 1869, was 
sent out by the government of the United 
States, and under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, with the Brig 
Polaris, to push out as far as possible toward 
the North Pole. Early in August the north- 
ernmost Danish settlement of Greenland 
was left behind, and passing up Smith’s 
Sound, the Polaris sailed two hundred and 
fifty miles due north, with but little inter- 
ruption, and gained a higher latitude than 
had before been reached. Its route was 
through Smith’s Sound, across Kane Sea, 
along Kennedy Channel, and up still an- 
other strait, which it was the first to trav- 
erse, and which was called after the secretary 
of the American navy, Robeson Channel. 
The Polaris reached the hitherto unequaled 
northern latitude of eighty-two degrees and 
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sixteen minutes; but it could go no further 
on account of the impassable barriers of ice, 
and accordingly here it wintered. (See 
map.) Captain Hall at once set about an 
active course of explorations by sledges over 
the ice, but his strength was no match for 
his courage, and having performed an ex- 
ploring expedition to the north-eastwards, 
making further valuable discoveries, but 





which involved almost indescribable labors 
and suffering, he returned to his ship only 
to die,—November 8, 1871. 

After the decease of their commander, the 
crew of the Polaris, with Captain Budding- 
ton in command, remained quietly at their 
wintering-place, apparently intent on ward- 
ing off the severities of the climate rather 
than on extending their discoveries. Their 
resting-place was a small inlet on the easterly 
side of Robeson Channel, which they piously 
named “Thank God Bay,” where they found 
the climate less terrible than it has been 
known during other Winters some degrees 
further south. The Spring returned com- 
paratively early, and in June following the 
the low ground bordering-on the bay was 
free from snow, and the Arctic animals be- 
came plenty. The flowers literally burst 
out in abundance, and the birds returned in 
large flights from the south. A current 
equal to a mile an hour flowed down the 
strait, carrying with it vast fields of ice. 
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The new commander, thinking only of es- 
caping southward, brought his vessel into 
the open waters and turned its prow toward’ 
the retreating sun; but on the 12th of 


August the Polaris became ice-bound, and 
in that condition drifted with the moving 
mass into Baffin’s Bay. In October the ves 
sel became separated from about half of its 
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crew, who had been encamped on the ice 
with Captain Tyson, the second in com- 
mand, and a part of the scientific corps. 
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island in Smith’s Sound, where. she win- 
tered; and in June following, the survivors 
of the crew, having constructed two boats 
for themselves, set oyt in them, and pro- 

















ESQUIMAUX AND THEIR DOGS. 


and five months afterward,—months of in- 
terminable Winter and darkness, during 
which untold hardships and privations were 
endured,—they were picked up by a fishing 
vessel in latitude 53° 35’, only forty miles 
from Wolf's Island. Meantime the Polaris, 
with her remnant of a crew, was driven 
northward by violent gules, and, becoming 
unmanageable, was run ashore on a small 





ceeding southwards were picked up by a 
whaler in Melville Bay. 

Notwithstanding its apparent disastrous 
ending, the Polaris expedition seems to have 
been among the most fruitful of results of 
any ever made to those regions. The véssel 
itself was unequal to the strain to which it 
was necessarily subjected, and the ship’s 
company, made up largely of amateurs, 
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were not the best suited td so severe a sert- | 


ice; and yet some very valuable observa- 
tions and discoveries were made. The land 
to the east was explored and called “ Hall’s 
Land,” after the deceased commander of the 
expedition. As this extends northward it 
rises into a considerable mountain range 
along the coast, which was named “ Chester 
Mountains,” after one of thé ship's officers. 
Further explorations showed this land to be 
only some ten or tivelve miles across, with a 
deep bay beyond extending far into the inte- 
rior, which was duly christened “‘ Newman’s 
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at the time that the Polaris went into her 
first Winter quarters. 

One of Captain Hall’s party testified be- 
fore the governmental commissioners after 
his return: There was plenty of ice all around 
them, and they could see the seals at play. 

They could see about seventy miles 
further to the north. Captain Hall thought 
their eyes took in land as far north as 83° 5’, 
but they could not be sure of any thing at 
that distance, unless it was some very high 
mountains or landmark. They saw 
musk-ox and the tracks of bears and wolves, 


NORTHERN SEA-BIRDS. 


Bay,” in honor of Rev. Dr. Newman, of 
Washington, who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition from New York to Greenland. The 
land lying between the two bodies of water, 
was called “ Polaris Promontory.” 

From the northernmost point reached by 
the explorers from the Polaris, a wide open 
sea was seen stretching out toward the Pole, 
and it was believed by some of the party 
that they might have proceeded without any 
impassable hinderances far onward towards 
the supreme object of their search, had their 
new commander inherited the spirit of his 
predecessor. Both the first and second mates 
expressed their opinions that the sea was 
navigable northward as far as could be seen 





and foxes and rabbits, geese, partridges, and 
other birds. 

This report gave great confidence to those 
who had maintained the theory of an é6pen 
Polar Sea, and of a less severe climate nearcr 
to the Poles than at the highest points be- 
fore visited, which, however, the latest ex- 
plorations in these seas do not favor. 

In 1872 (June 13th), an Austrian steamer, 
the Tegetthof, Lieutenant Payer comman- 
der, fitted out for a two years’ expedition, 
with only twenty-four souls on board, left 
Bremerhaven for the Arctic Seas, designing 
especially ta cruise in the regions beyond 
Nova Zembla. On the 20th of August ice 
was encountered in latitude 76° 22’, with 
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which the ship became entangled, and out 
of which it was never extricated. For a 
whole year the little steamer was locked fast 
in the embrace of the ice, drifting up and 
down between latitudes seventy-eight and 
eighty degrees north, with a generally west- 
ward tendency. In August, 1873, a little to 
the south-west of the junction of the eight- 
ieth degree of north latitude and the sixtieth 
of east longitude, land was discovered, which 
received the name of the Austrian Emperor, 
“Franz Josef Land.” Here the next Winter 
was passed, the ship still locked fast in the 
ice, and the crew actively engaged in explor- 
ing the new found land. In May, 1874, it 
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in respect to the variableness of the climate 
for different years, so as to make it quite 
certain that the year 1871 was an exception- 
ally warm one, while 1873 was proportionally 
cold. 

In‘1875, encouraged by the reports brought 
home by the returned explorers of the Po- 
laris, the British Admiralty sent out two 
good ships, the Alert and the Discovery, com- 
manded respectively by Captains Nares and 
Stevenson, whose return after an absence of 
a year and a half, in November, 1876, has 
awakened new interest in the subject. On 
the 15th of August the two vessels left 
Goodhaven, in Greenland, bound northward. 


DISCO ISLAND. 


was resolved to attempt to escape from the 
icy prison, and, abandoning the good ship 
to her fate, the men first drew their boats 
laboriously over the ice, a work of more 
than two terrible months of toil and suffer- 
ing, when at length the open sea was reached, 
and on the 24th of August the party was 
picked up by a Russian fishing vessel. Only 
one death had occurred, and that one by 
consumption, during their extraordinary ex- 
periences of two years and three months. 
Though not attaining so high a latitude 
as that made by the Polaris, and the still 
higher of the Alert’s party—next to be no- 
ticed—in their more western field of obser- 
vation, yet this Austrian expedition was, on 
the whole, a successful one as to its results. 
It confirmed the accounts given by others 





For two weeks they proceeded without in- 
terruption, but after passing the seventy- 
eighth degree of north latitude, ice was 
encountered in vast quantities all the way 
through Robeson Channel. On the 25th of 
August they reached Hall’s Basin, north of 
Lady Franklin’s Bay, latitude 81° 44’, and 
here, close to Polaris Bay, the Discovery re- 
mained through the ensuing Winter. The 
Alert pushed onward, and rounded the north- 
east point of Grant Land; but not finding 
the expected continuous coast line, but ap- 
parently an extensive sea, covered with im- 
penetrable ice, its progress was there effect- 
ually closed, and in the lack of any suitable 
harbor, the ship was secured alongside of a 
mountain of grounded ice; and here in lat-, 
itude 82° 40’, the Winter was passed. This 


4 
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was about where they should have come 
into the “open Polar Sea,” seen and de- 
scribed by the Polaris people; but instead 
they found vast masses or mountains of ice, 
bearing the most indubitable marks of very 
great age, “low floating icebergs, rather than 
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mander Markham and Lieutenant Parr made 
a push northward, cutting their way over 
the piled up ice, in sledges, and reached, at 
length, latitude 83° 20’, within about four 
hundred miles of the Pole, but they failed to 
find either land or the “open Polar Sea.” 


THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


ordinary sea-water ice,” reaching in some 
places to a thickness of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet. This, however, 
was not interpreted as contradicting the re- 
ports brought away by the explorers on the 
Polaris; for, on account of the course of 
the ocean currents in the Arctic Ocean, vast 
fields of ice are continually changing their 
places,—though what they saw seemed to be 
very old and quite stationary. 

Although the two ships were only seventy 
miles apart, no communication took place 
between them during the Winter, which 
was, as compared with others of which there 
was any account, unusually cold and dark. 
But arrangements were made for “sledge 
work,” and as soon as the sun appeared in 
the Spring (1876), preparations for explora- 
tions in all directions were made. Com- 





The water was found by soundings to be 


| only seventy fathoms deep. The time occu- 
| pied in their journey was seventy-two days; 


and often their progress was but little more 
than a mile in a day. Another party pro- 
ceeded westward along the coast line a dis- 
tance of two hundred and twenty miles, 
reaching latitude 82° 10’, with a continuous 
coast line from the Alert’s Winter quarters. 

While the party on the Alert was thus 
successfully engaged in their arduous la- 
bors in the farthest north, those on the 
Discovery were also not idle. They ex- 
plored the coast of Greenland northward 
as far as latitude 82° 18’, and another party 
explored Lady Franklin’s Sound, and dem- 
onstrated that it is really a bay, and not 
a passage leading into some other sea. Pe- 
terman’s Fiord was found to be wholly 
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blocked up with a low glacier of ice, render- 
ing it wholly unnavigable. “ President’s 


Land,” which figures on some of the recent 
maps, was not found, though the place where 
it ought to have been was thoroughly ex- 
plored. The Alert succeeded in freeing her- 


mouthpiece for a very numerous class of En- 
glishmen, remarks on the results of the ex- 
pedition and its lessons, in a style certainly 


| much more “ practical” than heroic: 


“Spasmodic expeditions,” says that dicta- 
tor of British thought, “have, we believe, 


HARBOR AT DISCO ISLAND. 


self from her ice bed only at the end of the 
Summer (July 31st), and on the 12th of Au- 
gust she joined her consort, the Discovery, with 


which communications had been had during | 


the Summer. Then, on the 20th, the two 
ships began their perilous journeying south- 
ward, pursued by the rapidly advancing 
Winter; and on the 9th of September, just 
as the Arctic Winter was closing around 


them, they reached the mouth of Hayes’s | 


Sound, and then the expedition rejoiced 
again in “open water.” Both ships reached 


Queenstown on the 29th of October, having | 


accomplished an arduous, and yet, on the 


the “land of ice” in a year and four months. 


The most marked result of the expedition is | 


the negative solution, at Jeast in part, of the 
theory of an “open Polar Sea;” though no 
discredit is thrown upon those who declared 
that three years before they had seen a wide 
open expanse of water, in the very places 
upon which the Alert’s men wearily dragged 
their sledges over the “Paleocrystic Sea.” 
The London Times, which practically eschews 
all sentimentalism in such matters, moralizes 
very coolly ; and in a spirit with which many 
will not sympathize, yet doubtless as the 








had their day, and done their work, and 
brave, and in its way, valuable work, it has 
been; from such blind and isolated efforts, at 
any rate, it seems to us, that no results ad- 
equate to the outlay and suffering can any 
longer be attained. Meanwhile we venture 
to think that our men of science have data 
enough accumlated by our own expedition, 
those of the Tegetthoff, Polaris, and others of 
recent years, to afford material for investi- 


| gation and discussion for a long time to 


come.” 
Notwithstanding these defeats, still further 


| efforts to reach the Pole will probably be made. 
whole, a highly. satisfactory expedition to | 


There is a fascination in danger, and men 
will ever be found to brave it, if not for the 
sake of advantage, at least for the sake of ex- 
citement and the love of adventure. “ Hope- 
lessly impossible as all attempts to sail to 
the Pole must ever continue to be,” says the 
author of “Seasons with the Sea-horses,”’ 
“T think if there were sufficient induce- 
ments to undertake the attempt, it is possi- 
ble to do it by land, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, by ice. The distance from the extreme 
north of Spitzbergen would be six hundred 
miles; and the only way in which I conceive 
the attempt could be made with any degree 
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of success would be for a well provided ves- 
sel, with sledges and plenty of good dogs to 
draw them, to go to Spitzbergen in Summer, 
select a sheltered harbor as far to the north 
as they could get, and pass the remainder of 
the fine weather in killing a quantity of 
reindeer and wild fowl for provisions for 
themselves, and seals and walruses to keep 
the dogs fat and in good condition. Good 
hunters would have little difficulty in laying 
in a hundred tons of deer, seals, and wal- 
ruses in two months. 
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they should lay out some depots of provis- 
ions as far as they could on their intended 
route to the North. If they then were to 
take advantage of the first available fine 
weather in March or April to start to the 
North in well-appointed dog-sledges, I en- 
tertain very little doubt they could reach 
the Pole and regain their ship within a 
month or six weeks from the date of their 
departure, and that without undergoing any 
hardships or privations exceeding those in- 
evitable to Arctic exploring expeditions.” 


AN ICE-FIELD. 


“It would be necessary, of course, to wia- 
ter in Spitzbergen, but that would be no 
worse than wintering in other parts of the 
Arctic regions; and plenty of hardy volun- 
teers could be got in Tromsie and Hammer- 
fest to act as hunters and harpooners to the 
expedition. The dogs would require to be 
brought from Greenland or Siberia, with 
men who understood the management of 
them. 

“During the early Spring the party would 
have to exercise their teams, and to get 
them into as thorough a state of condition 





It was by means of sledges that Captain 
Parry attempted to reach the North Pole, 
but his expedition started too late, for the 
ice was already so softened and loosened by 
the midsummer sun as to render it utterly 
unfit for sledge-traveling, and the party 
was compelled to return. Parry’s sledges 
were, further, drawn by seamen instead of 
by dogs, and the pace at which men can drag 
a heavy sledge is so slow that they can not 
convey a sufficiency of fuel and provisions 
for a long journey; and accordingly Parry’s 
men were on short allowance from the com- 


and discipline as possible, and, if practicable, | mencement of their labors. 
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Turning from the strange stories of adven- 
ture and geographical discovery in these hy- 
perborean regions, to consider their inci- 
dental achievements, it will be found that 
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conjecture, may be a vast archipelago of 
snow-covered and ice-bound lands, swept by 
icy currents and perennial tempests. Per- 
haps at long intervals the ice may open ard 


POLAR BEARS. 


the results reached are of very considerable 
value. Large additions have been made to 
our knowledge of those regions, both locally 
and in respect to their productions. Very 
satisfactory accounts are brought us of the 
meteorology and natural history of the parts 
visited; the distribution of land and water 
is pretty well ascertained, and the hydro- 
graphy of the polar seas is pretty well 
known. Like 
the Old World 

as described 

in the Bible, 
these arctic re- 
gions seem to be 
“standing in the 
water and out of - 
the water,” with = 
an endless inter- 
mingling of isl- 
ands, peninsulas, 
promontories, 
and headlands, 

all interlaced with seas, bays, straits, and 
channels, Even the immediatély circum- 
polar region, there seems at least room to 


= 
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disclose the talked of, but never seen ‘“ open 
polar sea.” Further south, in the compara- 
tively temperate latitudes of Greenland and 
Labrador, it appears that the Gulf Stream 
continues to be felt along the former country, 
softening somewhat its climate, while a like 
current from the higher arctic sweeps by the 
latter, bearing the climate of the pole down 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and sending its 
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ARCTIC WOLVES. 


annual shoals of icebergs, with their attend- 
ant fogs, beyond the Banks of Newfoundland. 
The flora of the Arctic lands is exceedingly 
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THE MUSK-OX. 


scanty. Trees cease to be found as the 
realms of perpetual snow are reached, though 
even there, insheltered sunny nooks are often 
found the beautiful arctic flowers, which 
spring up, and bloom, and ripen their seeds 
in the very brief season allowed them; 
mosses and lichens live and grow in the very 
face of Winter, though even these become 


WALRUS FAMILY. 





less and less abundant as the higher lati- 
tudes are reached. 

All through these regions of snow and ice are 
found races and varieties of animals adapted 
by nature to the climate and its conditions,— 
and which apparently could exist nowhere 
else. First among these must be named the 
white bear, at once a land and a marine ani- 
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mal,—having its habitation on the ice, by 
which it is often carried far out to sea, and 
into uncongenially warm climates. It isthe 
most expert of fishers, feeding almost exclu- 
sively on sea-food, by which it usually so 
much profits that excessive fatness seems to be 
its normal condition. It isa monster in size— 
sometimes approaching a ton weight— and 
as it lives and moves with equal facility in 
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capable of an untold amount of endurance, 
whether of cold orhunger. They are at once 
the companions of their human associates, 
and their chief reliance in hunting and in 
sledging. Those who have had occasion to 
use them speak highly of some of their hu- 
man (?) qualities—especially their cunning, 
and their tyranny toward inferiors. 

The musk-ox, scientifically a cross betwee 


A HERD OF SEALS, 


the water and on <he ice, it is a formidable 
enemy to encounter. 

The chief domestic animal of the Polar 
World is the reindeer, which, though it has 
been known in its association with mankind 
from the earliest times, is also known through 
all these parts, in its wild state. It repre- 
sents the wealth of the people, and is at once 
their beast of burden, and their chief re- 


source for food, in both milk and flesh. And 


equally intimately associated with the dwell- 
ers in these lands of desolation is the Eskimo 
dog,—of medium size, and squarely built,— 
the reclaimed and civilized Arctic wolf,—of 
variegated colors, black-white, brown and 
mottled,—covered with a coarse fur, and 





the ox and the sheep, is also midway be- 
tween them in size. It has a blunt snout, 
thick horns, that curve downward on either 
side of the head, short and thick legs, ter- 
minated in hoofs, and the whole body cov- 
ered with long coarse hair, hanging nearly 
to the ground. So well are they protected 
against the fierce cold of the Arctic Winters, 
that especially during that season they seem 
to enjoy life, but seem to suffer not a little 
from the comparative warmth of their Sum- 
mer., They are found, sometimes, in herds 
of fifty or even a hundred, apparently well 
trained for self-defense. Their flesh is much 


| prized by the natives, and though very 


musky, it is not entirely eschewed by more 
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civilized people. Captain Meacham tells ofa 
herd of as many as seventy grazing within a 
circuit of two miles, that when disturbed gath- 
ered into bands of fifteen or twenty, each 
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frequent Summer resort, so that the Arctic 
Ocean has become the best whaling grounds, 

These wild regions are the well-known 
Summer paradise of untold millions, in in- 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


headed by two or three enormous bulls, all 
movjng together like squadrons of cavalry. 
And Captain M’Clintock gives an account of 
an encounter with a musk-ox, in which the 


animal fought with the strength and ferocity 


of a lion. Over all the Arctic regions are 
found local species of wolves and foxes, and 
also hares and martens. 

Of water animals, the first place must be 
given to the walrus, or morse, which abounds 
in all those seas, except where they have 
been exterminated by the hunters, by whom 
thousands are destroyed every year,—an 
enormous creature distinguished by the great 
development of its canine teeth. It is a 
gregarious animal, delighting to rest upon 
the ice or the land at the water side, where 
it becomes an easy prey to the hunters and 
the white bears. Seals, of which there are 
several varieties, aye also abundant, and they 
are hunted by various devices, as their pur- 
suit is more remunerative and less dangerous 
than that of some of the larger and fiercer 
animals. 

The “right” or Greenland whale, the prey 
of the professional whalemen, and whose 
pursuit in these high latitudes has some- 
times led its: captors into some of the 
most northern seas, makes these waters its 





finite varieties, of aquatic birds. At the 
first signs of the departure of Winter they 
come in immense flocks,—geese of many 
kinds, ducks, auks, puffins, and plovers, 
moving with all the regularity of well-dis- 
ciplined armies. Having reached their Sum- 
mering places, they soon distribute them- 
selves by pairs, and proceed to their Summer’s 
business of rearing a family. After a stay 
of scarcely three months, they commence 
their flight southward in search of a more 
genial climate, still moving in the same mar- 
tial order in which they came. 

The meteorological changes and appear- 
ances of the Polar heavens form a remark- 
able feature of the explorer’s observation. 
Nearly always it is as with the “ Ancient 
Mariner :” 

“The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around.” 

The author of “Seasons with the Sea. 
horses,” from whom we have already quoted, 
thus describes a day under Arctic skies: 
“ Nothing can exceed the sublime grandeur 
of a really fine day in these regions; the sea 
is calm and bright as a mirror and covered 
with countless floating icebergs of a dazzling 
whiteness, and of all imaginable sizes and 
shapes; no sound to be heard but the terrific 
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peals of thunder caused by the cracking of 
the glaciers, the hoarse bellowing of the 
walruses, and the screams and croaks of the 
gulls and divers,—all this makes up such a 
scene that no man who has once beheld it 
can ever forget it. Alas! that there should be 
a reverse to this beautiful medal; but often 
ten minutes suffice to change the face of 
every thing entirely; a chilling blast of 
wind comes from the eternal icefields to the 
north-east, thick fog, and probably snow, 
follow immediately; the brilliant sugary- 
looking glaciers are hidden, and nothing re- 
mains of the glorious panorama of sea and 
ice and hills and glaciers but a dim and cold 
and misty circle around the boat.” 

And Polar ice, it must be noted, is unlike 
any other. In Winter the whole face of the 
sea and land is a scene of unmitigated deso- 
lation, ice and snow, and howling tempests 
and darkness. And yet it is not all dark- 
ness, for the moon shines almost continually, 
and the stars are especially luminous, and 
frequent auroras come to illuminate the 
whole scene with a weird and almost un- 
earthly radiance. ‘Even moonlight,” says 





Dr. Hayes, “in the Polar world is unlike 
moonlight any where else; it has a character 
of its own,—strange, weird, supernatural.” 

But the return of the sun transforms the 
whole scene, and clothes it with indescriba- 
ble beauty. In May the signs of its coming, 
besides those immediately attending the 
coming of the sun, become manifest. The 
ice becomes water-soaked, and cascades tum- 
ble from the glaciers and icebergs. The sun 
now scarcely dips below the northern hori- 
zon; the air is thronged with the returning 
birds of passage, and the valleys are glowing 
with sunlight and the rapidly developing 
vegetation. Spring very soon passes into 
Summer; the midnight sun sheds its slant- 
ing rays over the scene; and, for a little 
while, the season holds high revel, as if to 
do and to enjoy all that is possible in so 
short a time. And when July declines into 
August, with the declination of the sun 
come also the signs of approaching Winter. 
Shadows again steal over the sky, the winds 
blow, and the blinding sleet and snow are 
come again. It is September, and Winter 
again reigns in the Arctic. 


SKATING OFF THE COAST OF GREENLAND. 
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“HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP.” 








UR darling’s little prayers were said, Sweet Aimee, still that semblance keep, 
And still was clasped each wee white hand, Through life, in all its coming days; 
_ While she had sped to Slumber-land, And let the words of prayer and praise 
Ere yet she rested on her bed. Still consecrate thy happy sleep. 


The elf-locks floated o’er her brow, So, when life’s evening shadows fail, 
Her robes were of such dazzling white, As now in early morning-tide, 
She seemed to our enraptured sight Whate’er may be thy fate beside, 

Almost too like the angels now. God shall be still thine all in all. 


Beneath her cheek the Holy Book And as the final gloom shall creep, 
Formed fitting pillow for that head; Along the valley’s depths, thou too 
Could we but see the saintly dead Shalt prove the golden legend true, 

In their pure homes, so would they look. “He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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HE Turkish army is composed of three 

hundred and fifty thousand men, with a 
reserve about as numerous; but at least a 
third of both forces may be said to exist 
upon paper only. The three hundred and 
fifty thousand men are divided into nine 
corps d’armée, of which two are stationed 
in Constantinople and the neighborhood; 
two in Asia Minor; two in Syria, Palestine, 
and the surrounding country; one on the 
borders of the Danubian Principalities; one 
on the frontier of Persia; and one at and 
near Bagdad. These different corps are 
again subdivided much after the French 
and German fashion. Each one consists of 
two divisions; each division of two brigades ; 
each brigade of two regiments; each regi- 
ment of three battalions; and each battalion 
of eight companies. I speak here of the 
infantry only. To each division there is 
attached a brigade of cavalry and about 
forty or fifty field-guns. Each army corps 
is commanded by a military pasha of the 
first class, called a ‘“ Mushir,’’ and consid- 
ered equal in rank to a field-marshal in other 
armies. The division is commanded by a 
“Ferick,” or military pasha of the second 
class, equal in rank to a general of division 
in the French service; and each brigade by 
a “Liva,” or military pasha of the third 
class, equal in rank to a brigadier-general. 
The regiments are each commanded by a 
“Mir Ally,” or colonel; besides which there 
is a “Kaimacam,” or lieutenant-colonel; 
with a “Bimbashi,” or major, at the head 
of each battalion; and a “ Usbashi,” or cap- 
tain, with two “ Mulasims,” or lieutenants, 
in charge of each company. In theory the 
Turkish army is perhaps the best and most 
simply organized in Europe; but in practice 
it leaves much to be desired. From first to 
last it reminds us of the old story—told, if 
I am not mistaken, in one of Lever’s nov- 
els—of an Irish gentleman of the old school, 
who invited a score or so of friends to spend 
some weeks at his “castle.” Of feasting 
there was plenty, and to spare. Of cham- 


pagne, port, claret and every kind of wine 
Vou. 1.—14 





that maketh glad the heart of man, there 
was more than could be drunk. Horses to 
follow the hounds; vehicles of all sorts in 
which the ladies could go to the meets; a 
band of music to dance by at night, and the 
best of shooting by day were abundant. ‘ 
But one of the guests was taken ill, and 
required some lemonade; and this was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back, or rather 
the turning-point from which the popularity 
of the host retrograded. Lemons could only 
be had for ready money, and of the latter 
there was not a shilling in the “castle.” 
Whatever could be supplied “on tick,” the 
host could supply in abundance; but pay for 
half a dozen lemons he could not; and thus 
his insolvency was discovered, and his hospi- 
tality cried down by his guests. It is the 
same thing in the Turkish army. The men 
are fed exceedingly well, for food can always 
be had by the government on credit; more 
particularly when the credit carries with it 
a bonus of from thirty to fifty per cent to 
the contractors. But the mess are never less 
than three, and often twenty, or even more, 
months in arrears of pay. To pay them re- 
quires hard cash, and that is an article almost 
unknown in the Ottoman Empire. 

Of the men—the rank and file—of the 
Turkish army, it may truly be said that con- 
sidering all things, they are by far the most 
orderly and obedient troops in the world. 
Mutiny or revolt amongst them is almost 
unknown. Occasionally, as when the late 
Sultan was deposed, they assist or take part 
in a popular movement; but such an event 
is invariably caused by the orders from above. 
Never in any army, either of our own or any 
other time, were men more obedient than are 
the Turkish troops; and never were seen. 
soldiers who would endure more hardships 
than they do without grumbling. The chief 
reason for this is that they are all of one 
creed—they are all Moslems, and conse- 
quently all fatalists. “What is written is 
written,” and no effort of man can alter it, 
is an axiom of their faith. As an offensive, 
or an attacking corps, a Turkish regiment, 
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brigade, or division, would by no means 
come up to what in the English, German, 
Austrian, French, or Italian armies would 
be deemed requisite. Enthusiasm is almost 
unknown amongst them, at least under their 
Turkish officers. The latter, like all Turks, 
are apathetic to a degree, even under the hot- 
test fire. But when hardships have to be 
borne—when there is hardly any food to be 
had in a campaign, when the fate of war 
seems to be against them, when long, dusty, 
hot marches have to be made—there is no 
soldier equal to the Turk. He may give in 
from sheer physical exhaustion; he may 
drop down from want of nourishment, or 
want of water; he may lie down and die by 
the wayside; but he never complains, never 
grumbles. “Quod scriptum scriptum” is 
his faith, and he gallantly shows it to be so 
by the unflinching manner in which he 
bears all the fatigues and troubles of life. 
He is, in a word, perhaps the best passive 
soldier in the world. Not that he is by any 
means wanting in personal courage; but he 
is not well enough commanded, not bravely 
enough led; his officers are too poor in 
spirit—too cowed, too worried by the hope- 
less state of indebtedness which their long 
arrears of pay enforce upon them—for our 
Turkish friend ever to rival his brother in 
arms under the French, English, or German 
flags. And yet he is in some respects not 
unlike a Northern German. He is utterly 
careless as to where he goes, or where he is 
ordered. He will submit to any amount of 
even personal punishment from an officer, 
without resenting it. And he puts as much 
blind faith in every one that the Padisha, or 
Sultan, has created an authority in the army 
as the Prussian does in all who bear the 
envied “ Von” before their names. 

Here, however, the simile must end. The 
German soldier is certainly the reverse of 
clean in his person; but outwardly he is 
polished and brushed up to the most won- 
derful extent. Not sothe Turk. He makes 
no pretense of cleanliness. Without, as 
within, his habits of dirt are indescribable. 
His barrack-room would send an English 
sanitary commissioner into fits. His officers 
and non-commissioned officers interfere very 
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little, if at all, with him off parade. They 
look upon him, as they do upon themselves, 
and not without reason, as a man who is 
wronged—as one with whom faith has not 
been kept, who is greatly in arrears of pay, 
and whose clothing is dealt out to him by 
fits and starts, not at certain given seasons, 
Not long ago the troops in Damascus had 
twenty-one months’ pay to receive; and had 
not had new clothing given them for nearly 
three years. Like every thing else in Tur- 
key, the military clothing system is one 
which robs with equal impartiality the gov- 
ernment and its servants. When a corps 
d’armée requires new clothing, the contract 
is advertised, and tenders are sent in for the 
different articles wanted. It is not the party 
who sends in the lowest tender, nor yet he 
who gives the best guarantee for the perform- 
ance of his contract, that gets the job. With 
all their religious apathy, no people know 
better than the Turks how to make matters 
pleasant all round. In other words, “ back- 
sheesh,” or bribery, goes a long way in the 
land—perhaps nearly as far as it did in 
England in the days of the Georges, and up 
to fifty years ago. 

But the evil does not end here. The indi- 
vidual who is fortunate enough to obtain 
the contract—and who is invariably a Jew 
or a Christian, often a European—no sooner 
gets what he wants than he puts it up for 
auction. Thus, let us say, that the primary 
contract for fifty thousand jackets, as many 
pairs of trousers, and the same number of 
boots, is “conceded” to the highly respect- 
able firm of Vaurien & Co., Frenchmen, 
located in Pera. Is it to be expected that 
these gentlemen, who are mighty dealers in 
Turkish bonds and in Ottoman bank shares, 
will trouble themselves about such a trifling 
affair as this? By no means. They put up 
the contract for sale. They will get say, 
sixty thousand pounds from the Porte for 
providing the clothing. But they sell it to 
Agiman Bey, the great Armenian banker, at 
a profit of, say, ten thousand pounds; and 
the bey, parts with it to Jacobus, the influ- 
ential Jew, for an additional five thousand 
pounds. Nor has the unfortunate contract 
finished its troubles. Jacobus turns an hon- 
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est penny on it, and sells it for, perhaps, 
three thousand pounds more than he gave 
for it; and so it passes through two or three 
hands more, always at a profit to the last 
seller. When the last purchaser has got it 
into his hands, and sees he can not squeeze 
another drop out of it, he sets to work to 
make the clothing, or to get it mada But 
by this time, as an English tradesman would 
say, “there is no margin left for profit.” 
The sufferer, of course, is the Turkish soldier. 
The suit of uniform, for which, perhaps, the 
treasury pays five pounds, will not cost more 
than one pound, or one pound ten shillings, 
when it reaches him. But what will you? 
People must make money; and if a man is 
not to make money out of government con- 
tracts, we should much like to know whom 
he is to make it out of? The soldier does not 
seem to see this. When his uniform is sent 
him, it is made of mere rotten shoddy. It 
does not look well a week, and is in holes in 
a month. But the Turkish warrior knows 
nothing as to the cost, the material, or what 
time clothes ought to last. He has neither 
daily nor weekly press to enlighten him. 
His officers are either as ignorant as himself, 
or are “in the swim” with the contractors. 
And as the clothing is accepted as a fate, 
“ Allah is great,” the men say; “the cloth 
is not good, but that.is the fault of some 
unbelieving dog of a Christian, who has 
. taken the Padisha’s money and cheated him. 
But it is our kismet—our fate. Allah is 
great. Long live the Sultan!” And here 
ends the whole affair. 

And as it is with the clothing, so is it with 
the arms, the saddlery, the horses, the guns, 
and all that pertains unto the army. Some 
years ago, when two or three regiments of 
English cavalry happened to return from 
India about the same time, and had all to 
be provided with saddles of a new pattern, 
their old saddles were sold by auction. They 
were very old, and in extremely bad condi- 
tion; so that the authorities were glad to 
realize about eighteen shillings and sixpence 
upon them all round. It was afterwards 
discovered that they had been purchased for 
a Constantinople firm, and, after a little 
tinkering up, had been sold to the War- 





office in Stamboul for rather more than seven 
pounds sterling each! There were about 
fifteen hundred of these saddles, so the con- 
tractor must have made something comfort- 
able out of the business. 

In one, and only one thing, the Turkish 
soldier is not cheated. He is well fed, and 
gets his full allowance of the rations allowed 
him. The reasons for this are, as ‘I believe— 
first, because the contractors for food are 
almost invariably Moslems, who, whatever 
their faults may be, do not prey upon the 
government in the same manner as do the 
foreigners, the Jews, and the native Chris- 
tians of Constantinople. The second reason 
is, that seeing he is kept months in arrears 
with his pay, and when he wants a little 
ready money has to borrow from the regi- 
mental “Svraff,” or paymaster, at the rate 
of ten per cent per month—seeing, also, that 
the clothing provided for him does not cost 
a quarter of what the government pays for 
it—the authorities take care that the line 
must be drawn somewhere; and they draw 
it at the food. Of this he gets his, or rather 
the government’s, money’s worth. The con- 
tractors for it are nearly always provincials, 
and these are certainly more honest and 
honorable in their dealings than their fellow- 
countrymen on the Bosphorus. The Turkish 
soldier is, therefore, with rare exceptions, 
well fed. All ranks, from the “‘Mushir”’ to 
the private, draw rations according to their 
respective grades: But, to do the Turks 
justice, it must be said of them that when, 
by any chance—in a campaign, for instance— 
their food is not forthcoming, they neither 
growl nor grumble, but bear their misfor- 
tunes like men and soldiers. 

The uniform and general appearance of 
the Turkish army leaves very much to be 
desired. It is difficult to say whether their 
dress is more ugly than unserviceable, or 
more useless than hideous. It consists of a 
dull red fez, or skull-cap, with a round brass 
plate, about twice the size of a five-shilling 
piece, at the top, whence springs the blue 
silk or cotton tassel. The coat is a dark- 
colored short frock, or tunic, made tight 
even to bursting, with trousers of the same 
shoddy-like cloth. For undress there is a 
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short jacket of the same material, also so 
tight that it looks almost as if it had been 
made upon the man. The quality of the 
cloth, and the tightness of the fit, is the 
work of our friend the contractor, who, as 
a matter of course, tries to turn a more 
or less dishonest penny where and how he 
can. The belts are black, of bad leather, 
and hardly ever properly cleaned. Like the 
clothing, they are “ contracted” for by some 
of the many rogues, who have for so many 
years fattened on the life-blood of Turkey. 
And although, like the tunics and boots, the 
treasury pays such a price for them as 
ought to procure the very best articles of 
the kind made in Europe, the contracts are 
sold again and again, until the actual pro- 
vider of these accouterments generally goes 
to France or Germany, and there buys the 
“cast” articles of either or both armies. 
They are then patched up after a fashion; 
made to look new for the moment; the 
higher military authorities are either per- 
suaded that the belts are excellent, or else 
matters are ‘made pleasant” for them, to 
induce them to say so; and thus the soldiers 
get rotten old belts, the contractors fill their 
pockets, and the official world of Turkey is 
perfectly satisfied. 

We read from time to time—and of 
late years we have read a great deal, and 
very often—in English magazines and news- 
papers, as to the best way of recruiting the 
ranks of an army. Many are in favor of 
conscription; others advocate the old En- 
glish militia system of balloting; while 
not a few hold to the old saying that one 
“volunteer is worth two pressed men.” In 
Turkey the system of raising men is simple 
in the extreme, although I hardly think it 
would suit our insular notions, nor, indeed, 
those of either the Germans or of oar French 
neighbors. We will suppose that a thousand 
men are wanted for, say the corps d’ armée 
in Syria. Orders are sent from Constanti- 
nople, not to Syria, but, perhaps, to the au- 
thorities in Asia Minor, that these men 
must be found by a certain date. The au- 
thorities look out for a few villages where 
young and able men are to be found. These 
villages are surrounded in the night by 
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troops, and a raid made at daylight next 
morning upon all the houses; much in the 
same manner that a nest of hornets, or the 
favorite haunt of some well-known wild 
beast, would be attacked. The women, chil- 
dren, and old men are allowed to go free; 
but the young and able-bodied men are re- 
tained, made prisoners of, and marched away 
to serve for five years in some far-off army 
corps, never in that which is stationed round 
their own homes. The whole process is so 
simple, and reminds one so strongly of what 
used to take place in England, until within 
the last fifty or sixty years, when men were 
wanted for the Royal Navy, that with a 
change of names and circumstances one 
might almost be reading a by-gone, but not 
very old, history of the days when the press- 
gang and its merry men did their work so 
effectually. Whether any other people in 
the world—except, perhaps, in parts of Rus- 
sia—would submit at the present day to be ‘ 
thus kidnaped, sent away from home, and 
made to soldier for five years in parts of 
the country which are as distant from their 
homes as Naples is from the North of Scot- 
land, must be more or less a matter of con- 
jecture. For my own part, I don’t think 
they would; more particularly when the 
probabilities are that if a soldiers dies, or is 
killed, far away from home, his friends and 
relations will never hear a word more on the 
subject, one way or another. 

The records in the Turkish War-office are 
kept a good deal by the rule of thumb. 
Moreover, if a man is alive, he is pretty 
sure to turn up again, at some time or other; 
if he is dead, he will never trouble any one 
again; and so, what is the use of bothering 
at all about the matter? Fatalism, if car- 
ried out to its full extent, in practice as in 
theory, must save a vast deal of worry, no 
end of returns, a host of clerks, and a large 
number of staff officers. It is true that 
the system would hardly do for Pall Mall, 
or the Horse Guards. If the friends of an 
English soldier, who went to the Crimean 
War in 1854, could not find out in black 
and white what had become of him—could 
not even get a clear idea as to what regi- 
ment, brigade, or division he belonged to — _ 
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whether he was killed, taken prisoner, or 
“ missing ’’—the War minister would proba- 
bly pass a very bad quarter of an hour in 
Parliament. But I met, some years ago, in 
Smyrna, an old Turkish gentleman, whose 
son had gone to Sebastopol in the year above 
named, and who, to that day, could get no 
intelligence as to what had become of him. 
He had written many miles of petitions to 
the War Department in Stamboul, and had 
twice gone there himself; but could get no 
satisfactory answer—in fact, no reply what- 
ever, except a little verbal abuse of the very 
strongest kind. 

If asked regarding the pluck and bravery 
of the Turkish officers, I would reply that 
they are in this respect, perhaps, second to 
none in the world. In this respect fatalism 
has its advantages. More particularly when 
their hearts are in the cause, they will show 
themselves almost reckless as to conse- 
quences. But of their competency it is im- 
possible to say more than Mark Twain 
did of Brigham Young’s piety, “If you 
ask me concerning his godliness,” he said 
of the Mormon chief, “I must treat it as a 
conundrum, and give it up.” Amongst the 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors are 
often to be found men of fair education 
and good military attainments; but in the 
lower ranks, among the captains and lieu- 
tenants, any thing above mediocrity is rare 
indeed. The great injustice with which 
they are treated as regards their pay—their 
being kept months and months in arrears, 
and obliged to borrow money at something 
like one hundred and twenty per cent per 
annum for their daily wants—has much to 
do with this. When a man is hopelessly in 
debt, and can not see his way toward better- 
ing his condition in any way, it is difficult 
for him to pay much attention to the cur- 
rent work of his calling; and still less to im- 
prove himself in his profession. 

If the average Turkish officer has any rule 
of faith and practice it is that “enough for 
the day is the evil thereof,” and that the 
morrow must care for itself. The field- 
officers of regiments are generally, or at 
least very often, men who have received 
some military educationg at the college in 
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Constantinople; have learned French, per- 
haps a little English; and, after a few years’ 
service in the War-office, or on the staff of 
some pasha, have been promoted direct 
to their present position without passing 
through the inferior commissioned ranks. 
But the captains and subalterns are of quite 
a different class. They seem rarely, if ever, 
to advance beyond their present rank. The 
subalterns are generally young men, very 
poor, and do much of the hard work which 
in our service falls: to the sergeants or ser- 
geant-majors. Thecaptainsare older. Like 
the subalterns, their education is of a very 
moderate kind. They, too, are poor, and 
have generally a wife to support. Off parade 
they have little or nothing to do; for the 
men either do not require looking after in 
barracks, or, at any rate, they are not cared 
for save when they are under arms. 
Occasionally—but much less often of late 
years than formerly—a European is met 
with amongst the officers of a Turkish regi- 
ment; but they are seldom much credit to 
the country whence they came. As a rule, 
they are either Hungarians or Italians, with 
now and then a stray Frenchman; and are 
generally men who have been mixed up 
with some more or less disreputable revolu- 
tion or military mutiny, in their own land, 
orarmy. Formerly the Turkish authorities 
were very easily imposed upon by any for- 
eign adventurer who offered himself; and if 
he would only—without going through any 
religious ceremony, or without the form of 
going to prayers at the Mosque—declare him- 
self to be a Moslem, he was sure to ob- 
tain military rank, even if he had never 
served before, or did not know his right 
hand from his left. He had only to say that 
he had been in some high position in the 
army of some other country to be made the 
most of by the Turks. But this is now all 
changed. No more rebels or revolutionists 
are taken on the strength of the Ottoman 
army. In fact, no foreigner’s application 
to join the service is so much as entertained, 
unless strongly supported by the embassa- 
dor at Constantinople of the country whence 
he hails; and even then it is extremely diffi- 
cult for the stranger to enter the army at 
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all, unless he is content to begin at the low- 
est rank, on the pay of about three shill- 
ings and sixpence a day, paid at uncertain 
intervals. And, in this respect, the Turkish 
Government has certainly shown its wisdom. 
No doubt there have been—and, perhaps, 
there are still a few—foreigners who have 
done good service to the state. The late 
Hungarian General Kmety—Hassein Pasha, 
as he was called by his Moslem masters—was 
one of these; but he joined the Turkish 
army as a “Liva,” or pasha commanding a 
brigade. Colonel O’Reilly, Hassein Bey, 
was another; but he took service from the 
commencement as a lieutenant-colonel, on 
the staff of the army. But these are excep- 
tions to the rule; and by far the greater 
number of foreigners who have entered the 
Turkish army—of course, not a word can 
be said against the English and Anglo-In- 
dian officers who joined the service during 
the Crimean war—have turned out to be 
mere adventurers of the very worst type. 
That the Turkish army might be made 
one of the most effective in the whole world, 
no one who knows it can have any more 


doubt than that it is now the very reverse 
of this. It has, and always has had, its 
own great misfortune, and its own great 


fault. The misfortune is that it is robbed 
by every one that has the handling of its 
pay—from the minister of war to the colo- 
nels of regiments, and even to the majors 
commanding battalions. Its fault is, that 
it is at one and the same time too much, and 
yet too little, Europeanized. It is too much 
Europeanized as to its dress; which is with- 
out exception the most hideous, the tight- 
est, and the most inconvenient of any army 
in the world. It is too little Europeanized, 
inasmuch as when not under arms the men 
are not looked after; are not paid; and are 
allowed, so far as their barracks and their 
persons are concerned, to remain in a state 
of the most indescribable filth. Give the 
men an easy, ¢omfortable uniform, Oriental 
in its character, something of the fashion of 
that worn by the Zouaves and Turcos in 
Algeria. Let it be made of good strong 
cloth; not of the very worst of shoddy. 
Give the troops good arms and good accou- 
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terments; and teach them to take some 
pride in themselves, and the way they turn 
out. Above all things, let them be paid 
regularly, and not swindled as they are now, 
by being obliged to borrow money at ruin- 
ous interest from the very officials who hold 
their pay in hand, and who often retain it 
for weeks after it reaches them, and lend it 
at high interest to the very men to whom it 
by right belongs. 

Robbery and peculation have grown up in 
Turkey to be such venerable and even re- 
spected institutions, that to reform effectu- 
ally the pay department of the army would 
certainly be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. The very best thing that could 
happen to Turkey would be that, at any 
rate for the next ten or a dozen years, all 
the high commands in the army should be 
given to Englishmen—not to mere adven- 
turers, nor even to military men who had 
come to grief elsewhere, but—to officers who 
had been tried in the furnace of India, who 
had distinguished themselves in that coun- 
try, and had a character to support in their 
new trust. Captain Hobart, of the Royal 
Navy (Hobart Pasha, as he is commonly 
called), has done an immense deal to reform 
the Turkish navy, and has accomplished his 
task single-handed; why should not some 
other English officer be found who could 
reform the Ottoman army? The only really 
effective regiments ever seen in Turkey were 
those commanded by Anglo-Indian officers 
during the Crimean war. It would, how- 
ever, require a great many officers to effect a 
real reform in the service; for amongst the 
greatest sinners in the way of peculation, 
are to be found the “ Mushirs,” “ Fericks,” 
and “Livas’”—that is, the three classes of 
military pashas who command the army 
corps, the divisions, and brigades. The 
“Mir Allys,” or colonels, are pretty good 
adepts in the science of causing the money 
intended for army purposes to stick to their 
fingers, but they can not be compared to 
their superiors. The late General Kmety, 
not long before he died here in London, 
once told me he believed that of every 
pound sterling that was paid by the Im- 
perial Treasury in Constantinople for the 
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use of the army—for the clothing, arms, 
accouterments, camp equipage, stores, hay, 
and so forth—not more than four or five 
shillings was actually expended on the 
troops; the balance found its way into the 
coffers of contractors, officials of rank, and 
other harpies, who became wealthy men at 
the expense of the country. 

Of the merits of the Turkish troops when 
under arms, but little can be said. As I 
said before, they are too much, and yet too 
little, Europeanized to work well. The 
Turkish cavalry of old was a magnificent 
arm of the service. The men rode like real 
horsemen, and a charge of a Turkish cavalry 
corps was something to be remembered. But 
now an Ottoman cavalry regiment is simply 
a laughable caricature of the worst Euro- 
pean dragoons. The men are so buttoned 
up, and their clothes fit them so tightly, 
that they have not the free use of their 
limbs. Instead of the short stirrups and 
serviceable saddles of Eastern countries, 
they ride on slippery, old-fashioned Euro- 
pean heavy-dragoon saddles, with stirrups 
so long that they can hardly reach them, and 
with seats as unsafe as their own government 
bonds. The horses are neither groomed nor 
trained; the stables are badly ventilated; 


and as to keeping “dressing”’ in line, even 
? 


the line of single troop, the men are not 
equal to it, for the simple reason that they 
do not know how. In fact, except to protect 
the baggage of an army on the line of march, 
it is very difficult to conceive to what useful 
purpose Turkish cavalry of the present day 
could be put in a campaign. The best arm 
of the service is the garrison artillery; for 
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in that branch the men get fair play; inas- 
much as they are not dependent upon the 
work of others. Some of the field-batteries, 
stationed in and near Constantinople, are 
pretty fair to look at, but these, it must be 
borne in mind, are kept for show more than 
for use. In the other corps d’armée, the har- 
ness, horses, and general trappings of the 
field-guns would make an English artillery- 
man open his eyes with wonder. Any thing 
more utterly rotten and useless it would be 
difficult to imagine. 

That Turkish troops have more than once 
done excellent service, can not be denied. 
But it is unfortunately equally true that, 
whereas, since 1854, all other armies in Eu- 
rope have improved greatly in every respect, 
the Ottomans have not merely stood still, 
but have actually retrograded. And this 
for the simple reason, that there has been far 
more peculation, far more dishonest dealings 
in all money matters, and all contracts con- 
nected with the service, than was ever the 
case before. Perhaps the Turk has fallen 
into the common mistake—believes that the 
time has come when war shall be no more, 
and that he may as well take his share of the 
money intended for war purposes. If so, it 
is to be feared that he will soon find out his 
mistake. Had the Ottoman administration, 
and had Turks in high offices, neither cheated 
nor allowed foreign contractors to do so, their 
army might, in the last twenty years, have 
been so improved as to hold its own with 
almost any troops of like numbers. But, as 
it is, I should be sorry to back them against 
their old enemy, Russia, even if they had 
the advantage in numbers of two to one. 
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HE past is not,—the hues in which ’tis drest, 

Fond memory supplies; 

The future is not,-—hope-born in the breast 
Its fancied joys arise; 

The present is not,—like the lightning’s gleam 
Its brief illusions seem; 

This is the life allotted unto man, 

A memory,—a hope,—a fleeting moment’s span. 











" HERE is not a present to bring to the 

man of God,” was Saul’s objection, 
when urged by his servant to go and consult 
the prophet as to the whereabouts of the 
misgjng asses, of which for three days they 
had been in fruitless search. In leaving 
their home they had not anticipated such a 
visit, nor brought with them either money 
or valuables suitable for a present to a per- 
sonage of distinction. To obtain such a 
gift there in the wilderness was impossible ; 
yet without it Saul intuitively felt that his 
visit would be wanting in appropriate court- 
esy. That a bribe was not intended is evi- 
dent from Saul’s recognition of the prophet’s 
character, in speaking of him as “the man 
of God” and “an honorable man.” Nor 
had they any reason for expecting that the 
present would be extorted as payment for 
the small service required. It was a sim- 
ple recognition of the peophet’s high posi- 
tion; a gift to be laid at his feet in the 
Oriental’s mode of paying rightful homage 
to a superior. 

So, when Jacob was returning home from 
Padan-aram, after his long servitude with 
Laban, and feared to meet the brother he 
had twenty years before defrauded of his 
birthright and their father’s blessing, how 
does he attempt to pacify the brother before 
whose threats of vengeance he had fled? 
Esau had meantime become a “man of 
power,” a warrior, and a prince, dwelling in 
his fortress of Mt. Seir, girt about by natu- 
ral barriers of sea and mountains, and he 
was surrounded by a horde of followers 
fierce and hardy as their leader; while Ja- 
cob, a man of peace, was incumbered with 
wives and children, flocks and herds, a great 
company; now exposed, without defenses, 
to the attacks of the bandit-chief and his 
four hundred men, who were coming to 
meet him armed, perhaps, with bow and 
spear, as are these fierce mountain men of 
our own day. And Jacob would appease 
him with a present; not surely for its intrin- 
sic value, for this score of years, in which 
Jacob had grown rich, had doubtless proved 
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THE ORIENTAL IDEA OF PRESENTS. 














equally prolific to Esau. In his own lan- 
guage Esau had “enough”—that rare con- 
dition of humanity—and seems to have been 
most reluctant to accept the gift; but that 
it was strictly in accordance with estab- 
lished usage, and the recognized homage 
appropriately due from a younger to an elder 
brother, the proud, fierce Esau would no 
doubt have regarded the offering of any 
mere present, to one in his position, as an 
unwarrantable liberty, amounting to insult, 
and been prompted to resent it assuch. But 
he evidently understood it precisely as he 
did the terms “servant” and “lord,” as used 
by his brother, and the personal homage of 
Jacob, as he “bowed himself to the ground 
seven times till he came near.” 

This bowing seven times, that is stopping 
at intervals to bow, then advancing and bow- 
ing again, till the seventh bow brought him ~ 
“near to his brother,” is just what one sees 
constantly, at the present day, all over the 
East when a subject approaches his sover- 
eign, a vassal his lord, a son his father, or a 
younger brother the elder, where the parties 
are persons of distinction. The same is true 
of the terms “servant” and “lord;” and 
both are by Orientals deemed eminently 
appropriate in all communication between 
the elder son and heir and his younger 
brethren. A case in point occurs to my 
mind. An American lady, resident at the 
Siamese capital, once inquired of the late 
“Second King” why, in that magnificent 
city of temples and palaces, the sidewalks 
were ordinarily so narrow that but a single 
person could pass at a time. He laughed 
heartily, and then, with a look of immeas- 
urable surprise, said: ‘This is, indeed, a 
strange question from one who has lived 
three years in the royal city, and ought by 
this time to be perfectly au fait in all mat- 
ters of courtly etiquette. Can it be possible 
that you have not observed that no two men 
are equals in rank, and that, consequently, 
no two can walk side by side?” 

This is literally true of the nobility of 
every Oriental land. From the proud occu- 
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pant of the golden throne, who is borne from 
his palace to carriage or boat in a sedan- 
chair, carried by the highest nobles, and 
with the same tender care that would be 
required by some fragile flower whose downy. 
petals might be marred by the slightest 
touch, the self-satisfied potentate, who is 
addressed by such titles as “ Lord of Life,” 
“King of Heaven,” “ Dread Disposer of Des- 
tinies,” and “ Holder of the Universal Scep- 
ter,’ down to the menials who cringe and 
creep as worms of the dust in the palace 
court-yards, there is scarcely one who does 
not claim deference from another yet lower 
than himself. Brothers, the ofispring of the 
same parents, take precedence according to 
age in all the minute details of domestic life ; 
the same is true among the servants of the 
household, the chief cook being always head 
of the ménage, selecting new servants and 
dismissing old ones, paying their wages, 
assigning each his duties, etc., while the 
rank of all the rest is graded by their respect- 
ive employments. The very languages ex- 
hibit this genius for gradation of rank. The 
pronouns are varied according to the relative 
positions of the person speaking, and those 
to whom or of whom he speaks. In giving 
names to the members of a king’s or priest’s 
family, the words used would be entirely dif- 
ferent from those applied to the family of 
a plebeian; so of eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and, indeed, of every thing. Hence, to the 


Oriental reader, there seems nothing of ex- 


aggeration, nor any simulation of undue 
self-abasement, in the conduct or language 
of Jacob toward his elder brother. 

When the venerable patriarch, in his old 
age, was about to send his sons the second 
time to Egypt to buy corn, he said, in reply 
to their refusal to go without their younger 
brother: ‘If it must be so now, do this; take 
of the best fruits of the land in your vessels, 
and carry down the man a present.” It was 
not, surely, that the lordly ruler of the richest 
nation in the world, the man second in rank 
to the king on his throne, and who, sur- 
rounded by all the pomp of royalty, was 
dispensing food to his starving neighbors, 
could need or would at all value the few 
trifles these Hebrews, in their impoverished 





, a 
condition, were able to offer. But the send- 
ing of a present was the authorized expression 
of the homage due to a superior in rank, and 
the sorrowing father thus threw himself on 
the mercy of the great man, whose suppliant 
he was in behalf of his children. Thus was 
fulfilled in the only possible way the proph- 
ecy contained in Joseph’s dream, for the 
apparent arrogance of which he had been 
reproved, even by his partial parent, in those 
years of long ago. Had Jacob and Joseph 
recognized their real relation as father and 
son, the former would not have offered, nor 
the latter received, this reverential homage. 

Ehud, the Benjamite, gained access to the 
presence of Eglon, King of Moab, in order 
to slay the enslaver of his countrymen, by 
deftly availing himself of this custom ; and 
both the king and his courtiers recognized 
the appropriateness of these Israelitish vas- 
sals bringing presents to their liege lord. 
Ehud, as the bearer thereof, thus readily 
gained admittance to the Summer parlor, 
whefe the king sat alone, though the tyrant 
must have known the present to be simply 
a recognition of vassalage, as their rapacious 
conquerors had left little of real value in 
the hands of these captive Jews. Abigail 
in the same way gained access to King Da- 
vid, to plead her cause in person, not una- 
ware, perhaps, of the influence of the charms 
of a beautiful woman over one of the sterner 
sex, even though he were owner of a crown. 
If such were her motives, the sequel proves 
that she did not overestimate her attractions. 
Those who sought to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon, though he exceeded all the kings 
of the earth for riches, “ brought every man 
his present,” not to add to such unwonted 
splendor, but in token of reverential homage 
to earth’s grandest and mightiest potentate. 
Asa, King of Judah, gave to Benhadad, a 
man far richer than himself, “a present of 
silver and gold” as a bond of amity; and, 
at a later period, this same Benhadad sent a 
present to the prophet Elisha, as “the man 
of God,” thus tacitly recognizing the proph- 
et’s claim to respect as a messenger of the 
Supreme Being; for, it is observable, he did 
not say, ask of the prophet, but “inquire of 
the Lord” by him. 
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Israél’s sweet singer alludes to this custom 
of not appearing empty-handed in the pres- 
ence of royalty, when he says, in the 116th 
Psalm, ‘‘ What shall I render to the Lord?” 
“T will take the cup of salvation, etc.;” and 
Micah also in the words: ‘‘ Wherewith.shall 
I come before the Lord.” (Micah vi, 6.) 

Among Orientals, as appears in all these 
instances, presents are not made to persons 
of rank and wealth for their intrinsic value; 
but either as a means of gaining admittance 
to the great man’s presence, in order to sue 
for favors, or as a concession to his rank. So 
little are such presents valued by the wealthy 
monarchs of the East, that in the majority 
of cases only a catalogue of their names and 
value is read before the king, while the 
presents themselves never meet the royal 
eyes, but are distributed in the harem or 
among the subordinates of the palace. The 
only exceptions are in favor of any foreign 
or very curious article, which, in such cases, 
he commands to be brought into his presence, 
and the questions and remarks thus elicited 
are odd enough to Western ears; for, sated 
as are Oriental monarchs with pomp and 
magnificence, I have seen more than one of 
them thrown into ecstasies at the sight of 
some simple piece of mechanism, solely 
because it was foreign and had come from 
a great distance. 

The old usurper who sat on the Siamese 
throne, previous to the last reign, evinced 
such eagerness to inspect the first pair of for- 
eign eye-glasses he had ever seen, as to prove 
that ladies are not the sole monopolists of 
the article of curiosity ; and when American 
ladies first began to attend his levees, he 
showed as great anxiety to examine their 
dress and ornaments as does a child to obtain 
possession of the last new toy. When one of 
the king’s fair visitors presented “his Serene 
Majesty” with a silver fruit-knife, the stout 
old man of seventy forgot alike his pompos- 
ity and his infirmities, and clapped his hands 
with as much of juvenile empressement as ever 
did boyish knight on gaining possession of 
his first riding-horse or miniature spurs; and 
this too while whole sets of gold and silver 
plate of every possible form thronged his 
gorgeous palace salle a manger. 
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But such instances are the exceptions; 
as a general rule, royal presents seldom meet 
the royal eyes. The requirements of courtly 
etiquette having been satisfied by their pres- 
entation, the monarch feels no further inter- 
est in the matter, not even enough to inquire 
what has been their ultimate destination. 
When a friendly visit is paid to a king by 
invitation, it is considered indecorous to offer 
any thing in the form of a present. It is 
then the monarch’s turn to bestow gifts on 
his guests, which he sometimes does in mu- 
nificent fashion, especially on his favorites. 
I have among the souvenirs of my Eastern 
tour many dainty gifts received from royal 
hands, on pleasantly remembered occasions 
of regal hospitality. Yet even those who 
are thus familiarly received, and “whom 
the king delighteth to honor,” when invited 
by himself, are expected, when seeking an 
audience for their own purposes, to come not 
empty-handed into the presence of royalty. 
If the visitor have a boon to crave, the pres- 
ent must be in proportion to the dignity or 
value of the favor sought; not to purchase 
the monarch’s good-will, but to evince the 
petitioner’s appreciation of the power and 
position of him at the foot of whose throne 
the request is laid, as well as to atone for the 
liberty of appearing uninvited before the 
royal presence. This is but a modification 
of the old Persian law, that made it death 
for any to enter into the presence of the 


‘monarch unbidden, unless the golden scepter 


was held out, to bid the suppliant approach, 
as in the case of Queen Esther. Embassa- 
dors who have treaties pending, or other 
government matters to arrange with Orien- 
tal courts, are expected to bring a fresh 
present every time they seek an interview 
with the monarch in person; nor can they 
secure the interview without sending in the 
offering that is to prepare the way. 

The case is not, however, always quite so 
ridiculous as one that occurred between the 
old usurper and our minister, Mr. Roberts; 
an incident I have several times heard the 
late king relate with great gusto. Mr. Rob- 
erts was the bearer of some very costly 
gifts from our government to his Siamese 
majesty, and naturally handed them all 
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over at his first audience with the king. 
The next time he called he was stopped by 
the ushers in the antechamber, and politely 
requested to hand in his presents before 
entering the audience-hall. Mr. Roberts 
assured them that all had been delivered 
the first day, and that he had nothing more 
to offer. But remonstrance was utterly in 
vain; the ushers declaring that without a 
present of some sort they durst not permit 
him to enter, as it would be doing violence 
to all the requirements of courtly etiquette, 
and no mortal could presume to enter the 
august presence of his serene majesty with- 
out first laying an offering at his feet. 
Wearied out by their persistence, and 
annoyed at the awkward dilemma in which 
he so unexpectedly found himself, the embas- 
sador borrowed a salver, and placed on it, all 
in a pile, a hundred silver dollars that his 
servant had in hand, as neither checks nor 
bank-notes were in vogue at the Siamese 
capital. These were handed over as the 
“present” of the day; Mr. Roberts’s object 
being quite as much to shame the rapacity 
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of the officials as to gain for himself admis- 
sion to the royal presence. But no thought 


of irony, or of turning his majesty’s requi- 


sitions into burlesque, seemed to enter the 
minds of these obtuse ushers, nor even 
of the king himself, since the present of 
Spanish dollars was as regularly reported, 
and as coolly assented to, as any other could 
have been. Nor did it seem to occur to this 
haughty potentate that the dignity of a 
powerful and wealthy nation was at all com- 
promised by the acceptance, on the part of 
its chief ruler, of a present of money when 
his own revenues were so far in excess of all 
outlays that new stone warehouses, of vast 
dimensions, were frequently being built for 
the purpose of storing the treasures of sil- 
ver and gold that were not counted, but 
weighed in immense sacks, sealed, and so de- 
posited. 

Such an incident could not possibly have 
occurred during the recent reign of the 
lamented brother, who died in 1868, nor 
yet, I think, in the present, presided over by 
the nobler young son of the late king. 
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- ELL us a story, papa! papa! . 
A story of something strange and afar; 
Tis a stormy night, and never a star 
Shines in the dark overhead. 
But here, where mamma is, the fire is bright,— 
She will smile and sew by the soft lamp-light,— 
The lessons are learned and ’tis just the night 
For stories,” the children said. 


The father nestled the little form 
Of the child on his knee, while the moaning storm, 
Angry at seeing them snug and warm, 
Rattled at window and door; 
The older ones eager as children are 
For a stirring tale of the strange and far, 
Just to be nearer their dear papa, 
Crept to his feet on the floor. 


“A story, my little ones; what shall it be? 
A hunt in the mountains? a ship lost at sea? 


Or a tale of the fairies?” 


“Oh, tell us all three,” 


Together the children said. 
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“The wreck is for Edith who loves the sea well, 
The nice fairy story for sweet baby Belle, 

And the hardest hunt you ever can tell 

For Robert and Will and Fred.” 






A picture to sorrowful eyes beguile, 

Fair in the light of a mother’s smile, 

They made—as they waited and watched the while 
For “Once upon a time!” 

But ere it was spoken, a sound half pain, 

Louder and sadder than sobbing rain, 

Rose, and quivered, and died again 

In broken and tremulous rhyme. 


’T was the voice of a child in a Southern tongue, 
Singing a song in the vineyards sung, 
In a sunnier land the flowers among, 

And the listening children heard: 
And their hearts went out through the rain and mist, 
Through winds that threatened and sleet that hissed, 
To seek for the sweet child-mouth unkissed, 
That sung like a Summer bird. 






Wet locks shadowed her dusky eyes, 
Startled and full of a sweet surprise, 
Her sad voice gladdened in low replies 

As round her the children pressed ; 
They warmed in their own her bare brown hand, 
They made her a place in the fireside band, 
They gave her glimpse of her own far land 
In comfort and love and rest. 


They found her beggared and poor and mean, 

They drew her in to the sweet home scene, 

The dark frail child with her tambourine 
Out of the pitiless night; 

The mother-heart gave a mother’s care, 

Each child-heart tried its gift to share, 

They taught her the meaning of love and prayer, 

And lifted her into the light. ‘ 










The longed-for stories were left unsaid; 

The children safely asleep in bed 

Had lived a wondrous tale instead, 
Though little their young hearts guessed 

That work for fairies their hands had wrought, 

That sweetest moral their lips had taught, 

That through the might of their loving thought, 

A whole sad life was blessed. 
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HE conception of such a poem as “ Par- 
adise Lost” may not improbably have 
dawned in many gifted minds before it be- 
came elaborated into the complete work. 
Genius able to ascend “the highest heaven 
of invention,” would naturally find a con- 
genial field for contemplation in the great 
Biblical facts that underlie Christianity. 
Accordingly we hear of an early Dutch poet, 
Joost Von Der Vondes, who wrote a drama on 
the Fall of Man, that attracted some atten- 
tion. But the first who may be regarded as 
worthy of mention in connection with Mil- 
ton, is one distinguished among all Christian 
poets of the early Middle Ages. This was 
Alcimus Ecdicius Avitus, made Bishop of 
Vienna, near the close of the fifth century, 
celebrated for his maintenance of the true 
faith against the Burgundian Arians, and 
holding a leading position among the ortho- 
dox bishops of the Church of Gaul. He is 
called St. Avitus, and his works are still 
preserved as curiosities. The three poems 
in hexameter verse, entitled “De Initio 
Mundi,” “De Originali Peccato,” and “De 
Sententia Dei,” form one work, which may 
be called the “ Paradise Lost of St. Avitus.” 
“The Creation” aboufds in description full 
of the faults of a school, scientific rather than 
picturesque. But the picture of the Eden 
home of the first pair may be compared to 
Milton’s in the fourth book of “ Paradise 
Lost.” The following passage is a free trans- 
lation from the Latin poet: 
“Beyond the Indies, where the world begins, 

Where, it is said, the confines meet of earth 

And heaven, there spreads an elevated plain 

To mortals inaccessible, inclosed 

By barriers everlasting, since for sin 

Adam was cast out from that happy home. 

There never change of seasons brings the frost, 

There Summer yields not place to Winter's reign ; 

And while, elsewhere, the circle of the year 

Brings stifling heat or fields with crisp ice bound, 

There bides eternal Spring. Tumultuous winds 

Come not, and clouds forsake skies always pure. 

No need of rains; the ever genial soil 

With warm, sweet moisture of its own, keeps fresh 

Its vivid verdure; herbs and foliage live 

Fadeless, their vigor drawn from their own sap, 


Mingling their leaves with blossoms. Annual fruits 
There ripen every month ; the lily’s sheen 





The sunbeams taint not, nor the violet’s blue. 

The fresh rose never fades; the laden boughs 

Shed odoriferous balm ; the gentle breeze, 

Skimming the woods, with softest murmur stirs 

The leaves and flowers, thence wafting sweet perfume. 

Clear founts gush out from their pellucid source, 

And polished gems have not their flashing luster. 

Along the crystal’s margin emeralds gleam 

With varied hues of every jewel’s sheen 

The world holds rich, enameling the sands, 

And glistening in the meads like diadems.”’ 
—Book I. 211-259. 


St. Avitus describes, in a poetical figure, 
the fertilizing inundation of the Nile, one 
of the rivers of Eden. Tlie second poem, 
“Original Sin,” exhibits a Lucifer who is 


-not the devil of mere traditions, but pre- 


serves in the demon something of the grand- 
eur of the archangel. His soliloquy holds 
its own as poetry beside Milton’s. Thus St, 
Avitus: 


‘When he beheld the new created pair 
In their fair home, their happy, sinless life, 
Under God’s laws the sovereigns of the earth, 
With tranquil joy surveying all around 
In peace their sway confessing,—jealous rage 
Like lightning raised a tempest in his soul ; 
Like to volcanic fires his fury burned. 
Too great his recent loss; hurled down from heaven, 
Down to the infernal pit, and with him fallen 
The troop who shared his fate! The agony, 
The shame of such defeat, with added pangs 
And horror, rose afresh when he beheld 
Those happy ones; and full of bitter grief, 
Envy, despite, he poured his anger forth. 
Ah! woe is me! This new world sprung to life, 
This odious race, the offspring of our ruin! 
Woe! heaven was mine; from heaven I am expelled, 
This dust of earth to angel pomp succeeding! 
Frail clay, to fair form molded, will usurp 
The power, the sovereignty torn from our hands, 
To him transferred! Yet not of all despoiled, 
Some power we hold, some evil we can do. 
Be it done without delay. I yearn for strife! 
I long to meet these foes; yea, now to meet them 
In their simplicity, which knows as yet 
Naught of deceit ; naught but the things they see, 
Which leaves them shieldless. Easier the task 
To tempt them and mislead, while thus alone, 
Ere they have thrown a vast posterity 
Into the eternity of ages. No! 
We will not suffer any thing immortal 
To rise from earth! Let us destroy the race 
Here in its source! Oh, that its chief’s defeat 
May be the seed of death! All struck in one! 
The root cut and the tree forever prone! 
Such consolation in my fall is mine; 
If I must never more ascend to heaven, 
At least its portals shall be closed ’gainst these! 
The misery I suffer is less keen 
Knowing these creatures lost by a like fall; 
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If they, accomplices in my destruction, 
Become companions in my punishment, 
Sharing with us the flames I now discern 
Prepared for ns! 


But to allure them on, 
I, who have fallen, must show them the same road, 
That the same pride which drove me out of heaven 
May chase man from the bounds of Paradise. 
He spoke, and heaving a deep sigh, was silent.’ 
—Book II. 60-117. 


We see a menacing energy and concen- 
tration in the arch-fiend thus painted, that 
make up for the lack of the eloquence, the 
complex feelings, and sublime conflicts of 
Milton’s Satan, and have a powerful effect. 
In the third part of the Triad, after the fall, 
the Latin poet represents Adam, full of de- 
fiant rage, breaking into reproaches against 
the divine Creator: 

*T was then 
To bring my ruin that the woman was given 
To be my helpmeet! That which from thy hand, 
Creator, was received as best of blessings! : 
She, overcome herself, has conquered me 
With counsels sinister, prevailed with me 
To take the fruit she had already tasted! 
She is the source of evil; from her came 
The sin, beguiling me too credulous. 
And thou, Lord, thou didst teach me to believe her, 
By giving her to be mine own in marriage, 
With sweet ties joining us. Ah! if my life, 
Lonely at first, had so continued, happy 
If I had never known this fatal union, 
The yoke of such companionship! 

These words 

Of Adam the divine Creator heard, 
And thus severely spoke to desolate Eve: 

Woman, why hast thou in thy fall drawn down 
Thy wretched spouse ? Deceived, and then deceiving, 
Instead of standing in thy guilt alone, 

Why sought’st thou to dethrone the higher reason 
Of this thy husband ? 

And the woman, full 
Of shame and sorrow, daring not to raise 
Her face, with conscious blushes all suffused, 
Answered: The serpent did beguile me; he 
Persuaded me to taste the fruit forbidden.” 

—Book IIT. 96-112. 


The description of the Expulsion has great 
poetic beauty, while, like the preceding pas- 
sages, it adheres to Scriptural simplicity : 

“They do not see the limits of the world, 

And yet it seems a narrow cell; they groan 
Immured in such a prison. Even the day 

Is darkness to their eyes: while the clear sun 

Is shining in his strength, they bitterly 

Complain that all the light has vanished from them.” 

The book ends with a prophecy of the 
Seed of the Woman, who is to bruise the 
serpent’s head. 

It will be seen that this is a noble work, 
and from the classic and theological scholar- 
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ship of Milton, it is fair to infer that he was 
acquainted with it, though no external eyj- 
dence exists of the fact. This is not the 
case with the mystery or sacred drama of 
the Italian poet, Gio. Battista Andreini, en- 
titled “Adam; or, Original Sin.” The biog- 
raphers of the English poet mention that he 
witnessed the representation of this drama 
at Milan, and the statement of a French 
writer that he had a copy of the work in 
England is probably correct; for the resem- 
blance of “ Paradise Lost” to the drama is, 
in its general idea and in special passages, 
most curious and striking. 

The “ Mystery” was represented early in 
the seventeenth century at Milan, and made 
such a sensation that Andreini, the Floren- 
tine author, was invited by Marie de Medici, 
Queen of France, to her court. There he 
was loaded with honors. A splendid edition 
of the work, quaintly illustrated with plates, 
was issued at Milan in 1617. <A copy of 
this edition is in the Astor Library in New 
York. But a few years after this first suc- 
cess, the work sunk gradually into oblivion, 
and a great poet of imagination and thought 
came nigh to be forgotten. Maroncelli, the 
fellow-prisoner of Pellico, at Spielberg, ap- 
pears to have been the first of modern writ- 
ers who rendered justice to his countryman. 
He boldly asserted that the English owed 
‘Paradise Lost” to Andreini, and called to 
mind that Milton’s first plan was to write a 
tragedy ; though, after a few scenes, he chose 
a wider range for his creative pencil. 

It can not be attributed to the obscurity 
of the age, as in the case of the poem of St. 
Avitus, that Andreini’s work failed to gain 
the lasting fame it merited. But notwith- 
standing the grandeur of its design, the de- 
fects pertaining to a school in poetry noted 
for false refinements and extravagant con- 
ceits, doubtless had their effect. Italian po- 
etry languished in the hancs of such writers 
as Radi, Marini, Lappi, aud pedants like 
them among the scientisti. The first line of 
“Adam,” tainted like many passages with 
this corrupt taste, was ridiculed by Dr. John- 
son, who translated it: “‘ Let the rainbow 
be the fiddlestick of the violin of heaven!” 
Such faults impaired the literary success of 
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this sublime poem, but there was enough in 
it to have redeemed it to the admiration of 
posterity. More than two centuries, how- 
ever, passed before the tardy acknowledg- 
ment of a few Italian critics brought out a 
plain, small edition, published at Lucano. 
And to this day it is unknown to the multi- 
tude of readers who admire the great En- 
glish epic that grew out of it. 

In almost every page of “Paradise 
Lost” exists internal evidence that its illus- 
trious author borrowed the original design 
from Andreini, and profited by many pas- 
sages. It is no disparagement to our own 
bard to render justice to his precursor. If 
the saying of an Italian critic be true, that 
“it takes a divinity and a great poet to pro- 
duce a great poet,” the natural order of 
things was here followed. The want of space 
prevents a full analysis of the Italian drama, 
as well as large extracts; but we can refer to 
afew interesting passages, and present them 
in a faithful translation. 

There are many allegorical personages in 
the drama, with a chorus of angels and of 
infernal spirits of the elements, besides the 
chief interlocutors, the Deity, the human 
pair, and the apostate angels, their foes. In 
the prologue the angelic chorus sing the 
glory of God, beginning with the line so 
scoffed at by Dr. Johnson. The new terres- 
trial creation is just completed; the human 
being is welcomed by the shining choir, 
and his ecstasy at the glory revealed to his 
senses is expressed in sublime language. 
The mysteries of the Trinity and the Advent 
of the Incarnate Word are intimated for his 
adoration. Then follows the creation of 
woman, and the celestial train ‘“‘ cleave heaven 
with their wings of gold;” the description 
of their ascent being curiously similar to 
that in the seventh book of “ Paradise Lost.” 
In verse of great lyrical beauty, Adam 
points out to Eve the wonders of the new 
creation, calling on her to worship the Au- 
thor of all good. Upon this lovely scene 
Lucifer rises, with the pride that banished 
him from heaven sullen on his brow. Bold 
and defiant is his language, blood-chilling 
his irony; but the mighty nature of the lost 
archangel is still awe-inspiring, though per- 
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verted. “ Vaunting aloud, though racked 
with deep despair,” he demands of the Cre- 
ator why these forms of clay, that yet wear 
the semblance of deity, are placed here, and 
what destiny awaits them. There is a burst 
of triumph in his rebellion: 


‘* Heaven is impoverished ; I alone the cause, 
The exulting cause, of that vast ruin !’’ 


In the same strain Milton speaks of 


* Those puissant legions, whose exile 
Hath emptied heaven.” 


Lucifer tauntingly says to the Maker: 


“Add 
Yet, star to star: let suns and moons increase: 
Toil yet, Creator, to adorn thy skies, 
To make them bright and glorious as of old: 
To prove at length how vain and scorned thy toil! 
I,—I alone,—supplied that light which sent 
A thousand splendors to the farthest heavens, 
To which these lights are shadows, or reflect 
With faint and feeble gleam my greater glory. 
Yet reck I not, whate’er these things may be, 
Or this new being: stern, unyielding still; 
My aim, my purpose, is hostility 
Implacable ’gainst man, and heaven, and God.’’ 

—Act 1. Scene 2. 


The spirits of evil who rise around their 
chief, forming a council of hell, fill the gar- 
den with the lurid light of their own abode. 


Beelzebub pours out the venom and madness 
of his soul, shaking back his serpent tresses 
as he looks on the innocent pair, the new 


favorites of the Creator. He draws a fearful 
contrast in depicting “the lost, sorrowing 
race” of hiscompeers. The details of horror 
with which he paints their condition are 
repulsive, though full of terrible effect. Sa- 
tan, second to the chief, thus interposes : 


“In deep abodes 
Of gloom and horror and profound despair, 
Still are we angels! still do we excel 
All others, as the haughty lord excels 
The humble, groveling slave. If we unfold 
Our wings thus far from heaven, yet, yet remember 
That we are lords, while others wear the yoke: 
That, losing in yon heaven a lowly seat, 
We raise instead, stupendous and sublime, 
A regal throne, whereon our chosen chief, 
Exalted by high deeds, mocks at his fate! 
As some vast mountain, bounded by the skies, 
Murmurs its kindling wrath against high heaven, 
Threatens the stars, and wields a mighty scepter 
Of lurid flame, consuming while it shines !’’ 


Milton’s thought— 
“ Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,’’ 
is thus expressed by Andreini: 


“ Since greater happiness 
It is to live, though damned, in liberty, 
Than subject, to be blest.” 
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Lucifer expresses the feeling of those who 
surround him: 


“I know the grief that gnaws your inmost hearts, 
A living death! to see this creature man 
Raised to a state so high 
That each created being bows to him. 
In your minds’ depths the rankling fear is wrought 
That to heaven’s vacant seats and robes of light 
(Those seats once ours, that pomp by us disdained), 
These earthly minions one day may aspire * 
With their unnumbered hosts of future sons.” 


The event so mysteriously dreaded,—the 
Incarnation of the Divine Son, is darkly al- 
luded to by Satan, and Lucifer thus answers 
the fallen spirit: 


* And can it be that from this feeble dust 
A Deity shall rise? 
That flesh—that God—whose power omnipotent 
Shall bind us in these chains of hell forever? 
Shall angel bend a worshiper to man? 
Shall flesh, born from impurity, surpass 
Celestial nature? Must such wonders be, 
Nor we divine them, who at price so vast 
Have bought the boast of knowledge? 
I,—I am he who armed your noble minds 
With haughty daring; to the distant North 
Leading you from the wrathful will of Him 
Who boasts to have made the heavens, you know; 
I know your soaring pride; your valor too, 
That almost wrung from heaven’s reluctant hand 
The mighty victory. Yes, the generous love 
Of glory fires you still! It can not be 
That He whom you disdained to serve above 
Should now be worshiped in the depths of hell. . . 
Ah, matchless is our insult! grave the wound 
If we unite not promptly to avenge it! 
Already on your kindled brows I see 
The soul’s high thirst, and hope, by hate inflamed ! 
Already I behold your ample wings 
Spread to the air, eager to sweep the world 
And those stern heavens to the abyss of ruin, 
And man, new born, with them to overwhelm!” 

Satan. Alas! command 
And say what thou wouldst do! With hundred 
tongues, 

Speak—speak !—that with a hundred mighty deeds 
Satan may pant, and hell be roused to action.” 


Lucifer then unfolds the plan devised to 
draw man into sin, and to prevent the In- 
carnation : 

‘That he may taste this day the fruit forbidden.” 


The way to human ruin is thus easy; and 
the plan is hailed with rapture. The infer- 
nal chief calls up the seven deadly sins, 
assigning to each his task in assailing with 
temptation the souls of his intended vic- 
tims. The woman is especially to be at- 
tacked; and the demon of vanity and love 





*Into our room of bliss thus high advanced 
Creatures of other mold.” 
—Paradise Lost, Book tv. 


f 
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of pleasure declares her open to his sug. 
gestions: 


“Even now fair Eve at yonder crystal fount 
Rejoices to behold the blushing rose 
In beauty vanquished by her vermil cheek ; 
The regal lily’s virgin purity 
Matched by the whiteness of her heaving breast. 
Already charmed, she wreathes her flowing hair 
Like threads of gold, fanned by the wooing breeze, 
And deems her lovely eyes two suns of love 
To kindle with their beams the coldest heart.” 


The character of Eve, as well as that of 
the apostate archangel, are the same with 
those drawn by Milton. 

The terrestrial paradise, in the second act, 
is the scene of rejoicing to the angelic train, 
descended to celebrate the glory of God and 
the bliss of man. A lovely picture is pre- 
sented of the innocent happiness of the pri- 
meval pair. Both are seen to be the originals 
of the noble and beautiful creatures of the 
English epic. The invisible emissaries of 
evil surround and follow them, powerless to 
harm, though breathing hostility and threats, 
and mock at the love and joy which they 
can not mar. 

The scene of the Temptation, in sublime 
simplicity, is unsurpassed. Lucifer is at- 
tended by his spirits, though he wears the 
form of a serpent. He exults in the antici- 
pation of victory: 

* How lovely smile these flowers, 

These young fair buds! and ah! how soon my hand 

These pathways shall despoil of herbs and flowers! 

Lo, where my feet have pressed their fragrant tops 

So graceful, they have drooped ; and at my touch 

Blasting and burning, the moist spirit is fled 

From the scorched petal. How do I rejoice 

Among these bowers with blighting step to pass, 

To poison with my breath their buds and leaves, 

And turn to bitterness their purple fruits!” 

The fascination of the serpent’s beauty is 
gorgeously described. Half concealed in the 
foliage of the tree of knowledge, the flashing 
gold of his scaly folds catches the eyes of 
Eve, who approaches nearer, unconsciously 
influenced by the invisible spirit Vainglory, 
and listens tu the flatteries of the serpent. 
He tells her he has sovereignty over the 
lower creation and the care of the fruits and 
flowers. He boasts a superior knowledge to 
hers and Adam’s; and avers that to under- 
stand the properties of natural objects is far 
less than the knowledge of good and evil; 





of those mighty secrets which could make 















man like God! Ignorance on such subjects 
lowers her below the brute level! The lofty 
genius of the poet is strikingly seen in the 
artful sophistry, the cautious advances of 
this scene, and the unsuspecting credulity 
and increasing curiosity of Eve. The ser- 
pent reasons that the fruit must be good 
which has opened his eyes to wonders before 
unknown. A passage in “ Paradise Lost” is 
strikingly similar to the following: 


“ Thus I live, 
Feeding on this celestial fruit ; 
Thus to mine eyes all Paradise is open,— 
Mine eyes, enlightened by the knowledge stored 
In this most wondrous food !”” 


In this part of the drama the author rises 
into magnificent poetry. The tempter ex- 
plains his eager desire that Eve should take 
of the fruit, by saying he can not be restored 
to his rightful sovereignty over the earth, 
but must languish in grievous vassalage, 
while she and Adam remained; but he will 
obtain it as soon as they shall have ascended, 
by virtue of the mystic food, to be equal 
with higher intelligences. 

“ When, by virtue of this loveliest 
Of all fair Eden’s fruits, secured and tasted, 
Ye shall be made as gods, full well I know 
Ye both, forsaking this frail sphere, will soar 
To eminence divine, leaving to me 
The heritage of power, the sovereignty 
O’er every living thing, by your ascent 
To higher bliss secured. Full well thou knowest 
How pleasing is the consciousness of empire! 
Pleasing to God, to man, and,to the serpent! 
Eve. I yearn to obey thee. Ah! what would I do? 
Serpent. Say rather leave undone! Pluck it and make 


Thyself a goddess in the highest heavens 
And me a god on earth.” 


The innocent Eve had never before ex- 
perienced a painful emotion, and does not 
understand her own feelings. We must give 

. this exquisite passage in the original: 
“Eve. Ome! lassa ch’io sento 


Un gelido tremor vagar per ]’osa 
Che mi fa graccio il core.” 
“Five. Alas! I feel 


An icy tremor through my shuddering frame, 
That chills my heart.” 


The consummate art in the tempter’s re- 
ply makes it one of the finest touches in the 
poem : 

“Serpent. E la parte mortal che gia incomincia 
A languir, sendo dal divin gravata, 


Che sovra le tue chiome 
Tn potenza sovrasta.”’ 
“Serpent. It is the languishing 


Of mortal nature ‘neath the glorious weight 
Von, I.—15 
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Of that divinity which, like a crown, 
O’erhangs thy head. 
° ° ° Behold the lovely tree, 
More rich and lustrous in its living beauty 

Than if, indeed, it pointed towards the skies 

Branches of gold with emeralds bedecked ; 

Than if its roots were coral, and its trunk 

Unspotted silver! Lo! the gem-like fruit 

Glowing with gifts of immortality ! 

How fair it shows! How to the vivid rays 

Of sunlight with a thousand changing hues 

It answers, like the train of brilliant birds, 

When to the sun their broad and painted plumes 

Expanded, glitter with innumerous eyes!” 

—Act II. Scene. 

At the completion of the mortal sin, a 
trumpet summons the spirits of the abyss, 
who crowd the scene with exultant shouts, 
expressed in the finest lyrical poetry. But 
they fly in terror at the voice of the Eternal 
Judge when he descends to pronounce sen- 
tence upon the guilty pair. In this sublime 
scene we find no conceits to mar the grand 
simplicity of the Scriptural narrative. An- 
dreini does not here show himself a poet of 
the seventeenth century, but of all time. 
An angel commissioned by their offended 
God, still dealing with his fallen creatures 
in mercy, tarries after the sentence, and 
clothes them in the skins of wild beasts. 
The execution of part of their sentence, in 
the expulsion from Eden, is committed to 
the warlike Michael. They see the angelic 
choir, who have hitherto been near them to 
sympathize in and hymn their joys, at his 
bidding ascend to heaven, to be their com- 
panions no longer. The warrior prince with 
flaming sword drives them out of Paradise, 
announcing himself the minister of wrath 
to all rebels. ‘“‘ For this,” he says, 

“Wear I the armor of Almighty power, 

Dazzling and terrible. Yes, Iam he 

Who, in the conflict of immortal hosts, 

Dragged captive from the north the haughty chief 
Of rebel spirits, and to hell’s abyss 

Hurled them in mighty ruin.” 

He appoints a cherub guardian with fiery 
sword at the gate of Eden. 

The driving out of the sinful pair does 
not end the poem. They may note in the 
hymn of the departing angels lamenting 
their fall a tone of hope, a prospect of mercy 
yet remaining for them. Man’s restoration 
through a Redeemer, the promise of God, is 
dimly shadowed forth, and the spirits of 
evil are thwarted in the midst of their tri- 
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umph. The development of this divine 
plan, this mysterious intimation of comfort 
for penitence, occupies the two last acts. The 
chief of hell summons a council of the spirits 
of the elements. He has discerned amid the 
just wrath of Omnipotence the promise of 
mercy, and with sad mien he looks forward 
to the bestowal of blessing on a renewed 
world. His agonies at the prospect of par- 
don for man, and the undoing of his work, 
are vividly described. His utmost energies 
are bent to oppose the design of the Al- 
mighty. He calls up the offender’s deadly 
foes,—the World, Flesh, Death, and the 
Devil,—and sets them at work. The changed 
aspect of nature, and the forlorn condition 
of Adam and Eve, beset by enemies, haunted 
by miseries, is portrayed, while the elements 
sympathize in the gloom and horror of the 
moral world. Temptation assails them in 
new forms. But heavenly succor is not 
wanting to the persecuted in their distress. 
The guardian angel of man, hovering at a 
distance, comes to his help when sore beset. 
The gentle promptings of the invisible pro- 
tector sound like the soft utterings of a 
dream in Adam’s ear, and restrain him 
from sin: 


Angel. Alas! what dost thou, 
Most wretched Adam ?”’ 


And when Lucifer asks why he hesitates, 
Adam answers: 


**T seem a voice to hear, 
Sorrowful yet mild, which says, ‘Alas! what dost 
thou, 
Most wretched Adam?” —Aect V, Scene 3. 


Resisting temptation with this aid, Adam 
invites his tempters to kneel in prayer, and 
thus banishes them. 

The picture of Eve, wandering in utter 
desolation, and terrified at all she beholds, is 
full of pathos. She can no longer gaze on 
the sun; and she thinks her sin has stained 
the pure orb with horrid mists. 

“If now I turn my feet where fountains gush 

To taste the limpid current, I behold 

The crystal wave defiled, or scorching sands 
Usurp its place. If, famished, I return 

To pluck the grateful fruit from bending trees, 
Its taste is bitter to me; or the worm, 

With blasting touch, doth revel on its sweetness. 
If wearied, I recline among the flowers, 

Striving to close my eyes, lo! at my side 

The serpent rears his crest, or, hissing,-glides 
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Among the clustering leaves. If, to escape 
Faint from the noontide heat, I seek the shade 
Of some thick wood, I tremble at the thought 
Of wild beasts lurking in the thicket’s gloom; 
And start with dread if but the lightest leaf 
Stir with the wind.” 


She also is beset with temptations, and 
visions of worldly grandeur and pride pass 
before her. When these are contemned, Lu- 
cifer and his train rush to seize upon their 
victims; and then ensues the struggle for 
the dominion of earth between the powers 
of heaven and hell. Michael and his angels 
appear in the awful panoply of celestial war- 
riors; the demons withstand them in lurid 
armor, while the trembling beings, whom 
they claim as prisoners, witness the battle. 
The language of this scene is worthy of the 
conception. 

** Michael. Back to the shades thou wandering spirit 
of hell, 

From this celestial light shut out forever! 

Drop thy dark wings beneath the glory which 

The Father of all light, who formed the suns, 

Imparts tome! Hence, with the noxious band 

Of God’s accursed foes; nor tarry here 

An evil host, with your infernal breath 

These precincts to pollute, to scatter gloom 

Through man’s pure air of life! 

No more thy hissing vile, serpent of hell, 

Shall harass innocence! ; 

Lucifer. Loquacious messenger 
Of heaven’s high will, clothed in the vaunted garb 

Of splendor—failing in the attribute 

Of daring soul—minion of heaven’s indulgences! 

Angel of softness! who in solemn ease, 

In seats of sloth, nests of humility 

Dost harbor—on thy face and in thy heart 

The coward stamped—a warrior but in name! 

Spread, spread thy wings, and seek thy Maker’s arms; 

There shelter, there confide thee!” 

A parallel passage may be found in the 
fourth book of “Paradise Lost,” line 940. 
The conquest of man, so boasted of by the 
haughty and fierce monarch of hell, is, Mi- 
chael says, already snatched from him. Yet 
Lucifer, vaunting his success in having 
dragged into ruin the third part of heaven’s 
host (terza parte di stelle), impiously threat- 
ens destruction to the throne of Deity him- 
self! Michael resolves no longer to delay 
the punishment of such rebels. 

“ Written indeed with pen of iron, marked 

In living characters of blood, upon 
The page of everlasting misery, 
Shall be thy glory for this victory !” 

Lucifer readily accepts the contest; but is 

vanquished, with all his train. Forsaking 
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the day, they sink to everlasting night. 
Michael’s hymn of victory must be our last 
extract: 


“Thou wouldst have made this fair world with 
thine ire 
A desolated waste, where at thy breath 
Summoning to devastation, clouds and winds, 
And lightnings tempest-winged, and thunders loud 
Vengeful should throng the air, should shake the 
hills, 

And make the valleys with their din resound, 
And lo! in skies from thy foul presence freed 
The spheres with louder music weave their dance 
And the majestic sun with purer rays 
Gladdens the azure fields on high. The sea 
Reclines in tremulous tranquillity, 
Or joyous pours upon the glistening strand 
His pearls and corals. Never wearied sport 
His glossy tribes, and swim the liquid sapphire. 
Lo! in a green and flowery vesture robed 
How shine these valleys in rejoicing light! 
While the sweet graceful notes of praise ascend 
From every soaring habitant of air, 
That now, a pilgrim in the scented vale 
Makes vocal ull the woods with melody. 
Let all, united on this glorious day 





Of scorn and shame to hell, exulting raise 

The hymn of joy to heaven; and widely borne 
By eager winds, the golden trumpets sound 
To tell in heaven of victory and peace!” 


Called back to joy, Adam falls at the feet 
of the archangel, who raises the suppliants, 
and says: 

“Tf our Master 
With one hand smite, the other offers you 
Healing—salvation.” 

Enough has been presented of Andreini’s 
poem to show its general character, and prove 
the rich and noble genius that originated a 
wonderful work, too great to be obscured by 
the tumid extravagances of a defective school. 
Probably full justice will never be done to 
Andreini by the mass of readers either in 
English or the author’s own language. But 
the ripe scholar will find pleasure in study- 
ing the curious work in which was the germ 
of our sublimest epic. 





ST. PAUL AT ROME. 


ROM the evident intention of his ene- 

mies at Jerusalem to sacrifice him by 
fair or foul means, Paul appealed to Cesar. 
Being a Roman citizen, the governor of the 
province had no choice except to send him 
to Rome for trial. This-trial came on about 
the year 65, before the Emperor himself, who 
was assisted by a council of twenty assess- 
ors, including the two consuls and a number 
of senators, and others of the highest rank. 
Such trials before the Emperor were con- 
ducted in the imperial palace, which stood 
on the Palatine Hill, and the ruins of which 
are still to be seen there. At such a tri- 
bunal, the most august in the world, the 
apostle could expect little justice and less 
mercy ; though doubtless he rejoiced in the 
opportunity of proclaiming before such an 
audience the unsearchiable riches of Christ. 
The power of life and death was in the 
hands of an unprincipled profligate and 
cruel despot, whose character and crimes 
were a disgrace to the lowest type of hu- 
manity. But Paul knew well that his life 
was not in the hands of Nero; and that he 
could suffer no injury so long as his Master 





had any thing for him to do in this world. 
“The servant of God is immortal till his 
work is done.” Nor had Paul any fear of 
death; but he was quite willing and ready 
to “depart and be with Christ, which is far 
better.” . 

What his feelings were, in the prospect 
of appearing before Czsar to be tried for 
his life, we may learn from the epistle 
which he had just sent away to the Philip- 
pians by Epaphroditus. There he says: 
“To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain; 
but if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of 
my labor, yet what 1 shali choose I wot not. 
For I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart and to be with Christ, which 
is far better; nevertheless, to abide in the 
flesh is more needful for you; and having 
this confidence, I know that I shall abide 
and continue with you all for your further- 
ance and joy of faith.” (Philippians i, 
21-25.) From this we see that his mind 
was uncertain, not only as to what his sen- 
tence would be, but also as to whether he 
ought to desire to remain on earth, or to de- 
part to his eternal rest above. 
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Now, though we have no formal account 
of this important trial, yet we know what 
was the nature of the charges preferred 
against the apostle. They were these—se- 
dition, heresy, and sacrilege. To prove these 
against him, his Jewish persecutors again ap- 
peared at Cesar’s judgment-seat, as they 
had done at the tribunal of Felix and Festus 
before; and they endeavored to show that 
Paul was guilty of these crimes, and worthy 
of death. And we can also conceive what the 
line of Paul’s defense would be in proving his 
innocence; and no doubt he would electrify 
that august audience, as he had done before 
at Cesarea in the presence of King Agrippa, 
by his simple statement of the facts of the 
case, by his powerful arguments, and by his 
eloquent appeals to his just rights as a Ro- 
man citizen. As to that charge which would 
be regarded at Rome as the most serious of 
all, namely, sedition, he would be able to show 
conclusively that, so far from encouraging 
disorder or disloyalty, he had uniformly in- 
culcated submission to the powers that be, not 
merely “for wrath, but for conscience’ sake.” 
Most probably, too, he would again “ reason 
of righteousness, wmperance, and judgment 
to come,” and speak “concerning the faith 
in Christ,” as he had done before Felix. 
At all events, we may be sure that he would 
not lose the opportunity of making known 
the Gospel of the grace of God, even to that 
cruel despot, that unjust judge, who “ neither 
feared God nor regarded man,” and who 
then ruled the world. And though Nero 
resisted every appeal to induce him to em- 
brace the Savior, yet doubtless even he trem- 
bled, like Felix, at the apostle’s denunciations 
of sin, and felt the excruciating pangs of a 
guilty conscience. 

Why such a man as Nero should have 
pronounced sentence in the apostle’s favor, 
it is not easy to explain. Probably, even his 
seared conscience was roused for the moment 
from its long and deep slumber, and com- 
pelled him for once at least to execute right- 
eous judgment. No doubt also he had heard 
the favorable report of Paul which had been 
given by his own soldiers, and the “saints 
of Ceesar’s household,’ who had become con- 





verts to the faith of Christ; for as Paul him- 
self says, ‘The things which happened unto 
me have fallen out rather to the furtherance 
of the Gospel, so that my bonds in Christ 
are manifest in all the palace.” But what- 
ever Nero’s motive may have been, there is 
no doubt that Paul’s appeal to Cesar was 
now sustained, and that he was declared to 
be innocent of any charge, and was restored 
to liberty. Yes, the “ Lord knoweth how to 
deliver the godly out of temptation.” “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?’ 
“He will keep the feet of his saints, and the 
wicked shall be silent in darkness; for by 
strength shall no man prevail.” 

After his liberation, the apostle seems to 
have spent some time in Italy; and during 
this period he wrote the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

Upon leaving Italy, he seems to have paid 
a hurried visit to Macedonia and Asia Minor, 
as he had intimated his intention to do, in 
the epistles he had just written to the Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon of Colosse. In these 
quarters various errors had sprung up, 
which it required his personal presence and 
vigorous hand to expose and drive out of the 
Church. Then he appears to have paid his 
long intended visit to Spain, where it is sup- 
posed that he spent at least a whole year, in 
preaching the Gospel and organizing Chris- 
tian Churches. Next, in the year 66, he ap- 
pears to have returned to Asia Minor, in 
order to silence various heretics, such as 
“ Hymenzeus and Philetus” and Alexander, 
who had been sowing there the seeds of dan- 
gerous error. Then, he seems to have gone 
to Macedonia, and afterward to the island 
of Crete; and returning to Ephesus, he at 
length finally left it, and proceeded, by way 
of Corinth, to spend the Winter at Nicop- 
olis; where, however, he was again appre- 
hended, and sent a prisoner to Rome in the 
year 68. All this will appear more evident 
from the notices given in his Epistles to 
Timothy and Titus; and it will show us 
how active and unwearied Paul was in his 
Master’s service to the very last; and how 
true it is that he “brought forth fruit even 
in old age.” 
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CHAPTER VI.—SomeE Sprritvat MyYSstTERIEs. 


HEN the widow had disappeared it oc- 

curred to Elder Hooper that perhaps 
he did not quite understand women after all, 
at least, not this one. Omitting the hymn 
(for who could sing after such a scene), he 
closed the service with prayer, which he 
offered, not as he was wont to do, waxing 
warmer and warmer, and louder and louder, 
and seeming fairly to revel in the privilege 
of supplication, but in a hesitating way, as 
if he had just made a mistake in his Master’s 
business, and in a voice which the people 
said sounded as if there were tears in it. 
Then he pronounced the benediction, the 
same he had pronounced upon the widow as 
she knelt by the cradle, and, according to 
his usual custom, took his stand at the door 
to give a kind word and a shake of the 
hand to every person in the congregation. 


Nevertheless the good man was not quite in | 
his usual spirits; for once in his life, as he | 


afterward declared, he had met with an ex- 
perience which shook him. 


There are certain persons, and th2 Elder | 


was one of them, who are the frequent sub- 
jects of supernatural impressions. Events 
of which they can have no possible knowl- 
edge pass in review before their eyes; secret 
things, hidden in the future, are revealed to 


them; voices of persons whom they can not | 


see call them to particular places at particu- 


evils to themselves and their friends; they 


feel the presence of angels and of people who | 
are dead and buried; they open the Bible at | 
random, and come upon texts of Scripture | 


which contain specific directions to them; 
in times of religious revival they are im- 
pressed to speak to this one, or to pray for 
that one, and the persons so marked out are 
found to be ready and waiting to come into 
the kingdom; in a word, they seem to have 
an intimate acquaintance with the spiritual 


world. Sometimes these people are reck- | 


oned as saints, and after they are dead the 
Church canonizes them, and writes their 








biographies, giving minute account of these 
curious eccurrences under the head of mir- 
acles; sometimes they are accused as wiz- 
ards or witches, and tried for their lives 
by throwing them into the water. If 
they sink and drown like ordinary mortals 
they are innocent; if they swim they are 
guilty, and so must be hanged or burned; 
a method of testing their quality which ap- 
pears to have been first suggested by the 
water-test for eggs. Again these strange 
people become the apostles of a new religion, 
and instead of using their spiritual gifts for 
the help and edification of the Church, they 
make shipwreck of their faith by their ef- 
forts to enlarge their acquaintance with the 
unseen world; become magicians and devil- 
worshipers, and so increase unto more un- 
godliness. 

Now, as I do not fully understand this 
subject, I will refer the reader to our old 
friend, Dr. Dosor, who counts himself a 
high authority in such matters; also to his 
friend and ours, the good Elder Hooper, 
whom we shall find at the Doctor’s house, 
with whom, on the present occasion, he is to 
be entertained. 

These two men had grown as fond of one 
another as two young girls at a boarding- 
school. What a help they might have been 


| to each other if they had lived near together! 
lar times; they are warned of approaching | 


How thoroughly they might have done for 
the community between them; the Doctor 
attending the case till the body grew too bad 
to be cured by physic, and then the Elder 
taking his turn and showing the poor soul 
the way to heaven, and in due time saying 
the beautiful burial service over the grave! 
How their friendship would have ripened 
with such brotherly exercise of their profes- 
sional functions! These sentiments the Doc- 
tor expressed to his friend, and regretted 
sorely that the rules of his Church did not 
permit him to settle permanently in Poverty 
Lane. 

It was a cold Winter’s night, and a storm 
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was coming on; just the time for one of 
those friendly fireside debates which always 
marked the meeting of these two distin- 
guished personages; meetings all the more 
delightful because they were so rare; espe- 
cially delightful to the Doctor, who, among 
the unlearned and orthodox people of the 
community in which he lived, found very 
few companions to his mind. 

From matters of personal interest they 
soon came back to the scene which had just 
oecurred at the school-house; and at length 
the Elder announced his opinion, in a low 
and confidential tone, that the Widow Leigh- 
ton was under some supernatural influence; 
something, in fact, not unlike the affliction 
of the boy whose case is mentioned in the 
Gospels, whom the disciples vainly tried to 
cure while the Master was away. 

This Scriptural theory the old Doctor 
stoutly denied. ‘You ministers,” said he, 


“seem to think that human beings are hol- 
low, and have nothing in them except what 
comes down from heaven or up from hell. 
Just like a woman up in Bellingham the 
other day, who had a new baby,—never had 


one before,—and wanted me to see how 
pretty it was. Just then the baby gave a 
little scowl in its sleep. ‘There!’ said the 
mother, ‘see that! When a baby smiles in 
its sleep it’s a sign that the angels are talk- 
ing to it.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said I; ‘the angels 
have n’t any thing to do with that. That’s 
nothing but wind in the stomach.’ 

“Now I tell you on the authority of a 
medical man that there are all sorts of curi- 
ous things in human nature, things which 
do n’t come up from anywhere or down 
from anywhere, but which stays in us all 
the time, though we don’t always see 
them. For instance, there was a preacher 
I used to know down in the edge of Rhode 
Island who used to have violent chills and 
high fever afterwards. Well, sir, I have 
heard that man preach tremendously when 
the fever was on him; he would surge along 
for half an hour at such a rate that people 
used to think him inspired; but he didn’t 
know a word about it afterwards. And what 
was worse, the poor fellow could n’t preach 
worth a cent at any other time. Now that 
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case is plain enough; the ‘preach’ was in 
him all the while, but he could n’t get it out 
except when the fever was on him. 

“There’s another of my patients—just been 
to see her to-day—who was said to have been 
living by a miracle. Had n’t eaten any 
thing for three months; had remarkable 
dreams and visions; used to go to Paradise 
and talk with the angels, and when she came 
back, would quote poetry which she heard 
up there. Sometimes her muscles seemed to 
be all tied up in hard knots; then she would 
be in awful agonies of pain; pretty soon she 
would calm down again and commence to 
talk in such pious fashion that the simple- 
minded people who took care of her actually 
thought she was inspired. The young minx 
grew to be quite famous in the neighbor- 
hood; a great many people used to come to 
see her; they said it ’t was better than go- 
ing to a prayer-meeting. Some of the min- 
isters called on her, but they could n’t agree 
whether it was angels or devils that were do- 
ing the business, though they all agreed that 
it must be one or the other. 

“¢ Well, sir, one day I was going by the 
house and they called me in. Her poor old 
mother, who was a firm believer in the ‘an- 
gel’ theory, asked me what I thought of the 
girl? ‘Plain case of hysterics, madam,’ 
said I. 

“<But, Doctor, this can’t be disease. 
Did n’t you hear her saying over the poetry 
the angels taught her?” ‘Nonsense, ma’am!’ 
saidI. ‘The angels don’t make such poor 
poetry as that; and as for the rest of her 
lingo I have had dozens of fever patients 
who talked such stuff by the yard.’ 

“But she lives without eating any thing!’ 
‘Does she? Just watch her for twenty-four 
hours.’ ‘Oh, but she says she must be all 
alone at night when the angels come; she 
says they would n’t come at all if any of us 
were ’round.’” ; 

“However, they watched her as I told 
them, and found her prowling round the 
house at night, helping herself in the pan- 
try, etc., so there was an end of that miracle; 
it was nothing but mental derangement; 
just a little effervescence of the nervous 
fluid. I tell you, Parson, there are very few 
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of those spiritual ailments and inspirations 
which I can’t cure with a little common 
sense, and a good smart dose of asafcetida.” 

“You doctors are a set of Sadducees,” re- 
plied Elder Hooper. “You believe in nei- 
ther angel nor spirit. With you it is all 
‘organism’ and ‘nervous fluid’ and ‘hys- 
terics’ and ‘fever.’ Now let me ask you 
how long a man must have chills and fever 
in order to foretell future events? What 
sort of nervous derangement did Isaiah have 
when he wrote that fifty-third chapter, 
which was all fulfilled more than seven hun- 
dred years afterward? Was it hysterics 
that made Mary Magdalene into a saint? 
How many of the penitent sinners at my 
mourner’s bench do you think you could 
convert with your asafetida? No, no, 
Doctor; stick to your physic; it is good 
enough in its way if you don’t happen to 
give the wrong kind; but we ministers 
find out before we ’ve been preaching 
very long, that some people live in two 
worlds, even before they are dead. Why 
should n’t they do the same thing afterward? 
Of course the devil has counterfeited all 
these revelations just as he has every other 
good thing; but the Scriptures give us a 
test for the spirits which offer us their serv- 
ice, 80 it is evidently the Lord’s inten- 
tion that we should make use of the help 
of the good spirits and cast only the bad 
away.” 

It was now late at night, not less than 
eleven by the wooden clock which stood in 
the Doctor’s sitting-room. A driving snow- 
storm had set in which howled about the 
house, rattled the windows, and made the 
great open fire of hickory logs, which had 
now burned down to a great heap of glow- 
ing coals, look particularly snug and com- 
fortable. The friendly disputants sat for a 
few minutes in silence after the question of 
inspiration had been disposed of, and list- 
ened to the voices of the storm. All at 
once Elder Hooper sprang to his feet— 

“Some one is calling me,” he said, and in 
an instant he was at the door, which being 
opened, let in a great gust of wind and 
snow, but there was nothing else to be seen 
or heard. 
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“Tut! tut!” said the old Doctor; ‘those 
ghostly friends of yours must be very un- 
reasonable to call you out of doors such a 
night as this.” 

Presently the Elder heard his name spoken 
again, this time more distinctly, along with 
some other words which he could not quite 
make out. Again he opened the door and 
listened, and through the howling of the 
storm he heard distinctly the voice of a 
woman praying— 

“Q God of my husband and my son, 
send Elder Hooper here!” 

It sounded like the voice of the widow 
who had caught her child out of the very 
arms of the minister, the Church, and the 
Lord. Ina moment the case was plain and 
open to his mind. The house of the widow 
was fully two miles away, but a human 
voice could hardly have been heard for as 
many rods in the teeth of that howling 
hurricane. It was evidently a call from 
God; something was wrong at the house of 
the Widow Leighton, and his immediate 
presence was required. He determined to 
go at once. 

On making known his purpose, the old 
Doctor laughed outright; but finding his 
guest incorrigible, he resolved to keep him 
company. In afew minutes the two friends 
were in the saddle, fighting their way through 
the snow-drifts and against the wind toward 
their strange destination. 

“What an old fool I am!” said the Doc- 
tor to himself. “These spiritually-minded 
people don’t know any better; but for a 
regular old-school Doctor of Medicine like 
me, to be going off on such an errand as 
this, is too ridiculous. No wonder Sukey 
thinks it a fool’s errand.” 

The mare had not been backward in ex- 
pressing her opinion against this journey 
through the storm, but the preacher’s horse 
took it as a thing of course; he was accus- 
tomed to all kinds of hardships in the min- 
isterial line, and, like his master, was lit- 
tle troubled by snow, rain, rivers without 
bridges, forests without paths, or even by a 
wild race for life with a gang of yelling sav- 
ages at his heels. As for his master, he was 
turning over the events of the evening in his 
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mind, wondering whether he had not used 
too much severity with the widow ; whether 
his Master would not have been more gentle; 
and whether she would not thereby have 
been saved from a grievous sin. 

When the two men approached the cot- 
tage it was past midnight, but a faint light 
shone through the window; then the Elder 
knew his mission was not in vain. Every 
step seemed to give him new life. In his 
imagination he was going on some such er- 
rand as that of Jesus to Bethany where was 
the new-made grave of Lazarus. 

Fastening their horses under the lee of a 
thick copse of bushes which grew not far 
from the widow’s cottage, for the place was 
too poor to boast of a stable, or even a shed, 
they crept softly to the door and listened, 
and heard again the voice which had called 
them forth,—‘“‘O God of my husband and 
my son, send Elder Hooper here!” 

The two ministers, one for the body and 
the other for the soul, entered the cottage 
together. They had not come a minute too 
soon. One look at the child showed him to 
be dying; the wretched mother was kneel- 


ing before a little table which had nothing 
on it but a bowl of clear water, and holding 
out the baby in her arms as if she were of- 
fering to give him to some one whom she 


could not see. The entrance of the two 
men did not surprise her, but at sight of 
them she sprang up and held the child to- 
ward the minister, saying: 

““T was wicked. God forgive me! I will 
give up the child. Be quick; baptize him, 
and may be God will let him live.” 

Again the infant lay in Elder Hooper’s 
arms. She did not snatch it away this time, 
but watched to see that it lived till the holy 
rite was finished. The solemn service had 
nearly all been said already, so the good man 
only prayed this little prayer: 

“OQ God, who breakest our hearts only 
lest we perish for their hardness; this poor 
mother repents, and gives thee back thy 
child.” 

Then, with the water on the table, with 
which the mother had meant to baptize her 
dying babe herself, but from which act she 
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Divine Presence, the minister sprinkled the 
baby’s forehead, made the sign of the crogg 
upon it, and said: “John Mark, I baptize 
thee into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen!’ 

John Mark was his father’s name, but the 
baby did not seem to have any use for it him- 
self, unless it were upon the headstone of a 
tiny grave ; still there was life in the child, 
and the Elder, bethinking him of the old 
prophet Elijah, and how he had brought 
back to life the son of that other widow at 
Zarephath, unbuttoned his shaggy surtout, 
threw back his shad-bellied preaching coat, 
opened his straight waistcoat, and laid the 
gasping little thing in his bosom. 

The Doctor comprehended the act in 
an instant and nodded assent; the mother 
stood by in amazement, thinking the while 
that this was an act intended merely for her 
comfort; a suggestion, perhaps, of the way 
the Good Shepherd himself carries the lambs 
in his bosom; so she waited patiently for the 
child to be placed in her own arms again, 
meanwhile looking inquiringly at the Doc 
tor, whom she was glad to see on this occa- 
sion, though she had never thought to pray 
for his coming. This appeared strange to 
her when she thought of it, but, as it after- 
ward appeared, the minister alone was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

It must not be supposed that Elder Hooper 
was learned in the art of healing; by no 
means. He was learned in nothing except 
the Bible, the book of Discipline, and the 
Methodist hymns. This was a little bit of 
medical practice which he had learned from 
the Bible itself, on account of which he felt 
it to be quite proper for him to take charge 
of the patient even in the presence of 80 
great a physician as Dr. Dosor. The cure 
was simple enough, not differing at all from 
that mentioned in the First Book of Kings 
which was tried with such favorable effect in 
the case of David. If the reader will look 
up this matter in the work of Dr. Adam 
Clarke, that prince of commentators on the 
Old Testament Scriptures, he will, by the 
help of that erudite Irishman, and of Friar 
Bacon also, whom he quotes, be able to un- 


had been restrained by an awful sense of the | derstand just what Elder Hooper was. doing 
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to the child. All the electric power of the 
stalwart man had been aroused by his short 
battle with the storm, and almost a woman’s 
love and sympathy had been awakened in 
him by the scenes through which he was 
passing. There was plenty of life surging 
through his great heart and along his tin- 
gling nerves ; if the half-dead baby could only 
get hold of a little of it he would live. 

The good man sat in silence fixing his 
whole attention upon his singular task, and 
becoming so absorbed in it as to be quite 
unconscious of what was going on around 
him. The mother finding that no help from 
her was wanted, knelt again by the little 
table which had served as a baptismal altar, 
and tried to pray. The Doctor took out his 
great silver watch, one of those lumpy 
things they used to call bull’s-eyes, and 
counted the seconds between the labored 
breathings of the child. 

Was there ever such another quarter of an 
hour to a poor mother’s heart? Yes, once, 
when a Stranger of gentle but commanding 
presence halted a funeral procession moving 
out of the gates of Nain. 

Now the mother rises from her knees and 
bends over to look at the child. The short, 
feeble breath has come to be more regular, a 
little color has come back to the white lips; 
now the eyes open with a look that is clear 
and natural, and straightway close again in 
quiet slumber. The little life has found the 
great one and is clinging to it. Even so all 
God’s little ones find and cling to his great 
life, though in their feebleness and igno- 
rance they do not understand where the life 
comes from any more than did this little 
child in Elder Hooper’s arms. 

Once when he tried to give the baby to his 
mother he felt a curious pulling sensation 
like that which one experiences in letting go 
the handles of an electrical machine. The 
child felt it also, for he gave a little shudder 
from head to foot and awoke with a cry of 
pain, but straightway went off to sleep again 
when restored to his place in the good man’s 
bosom. By sunrise the child was well 
enough to be hungry. Then the Elder re- 
signed his charge to its mother, and after 
offering up a prayer of thanksgiving, he and 
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the Doctor took their leave ; the latter with 
a new understanding of supernatural things ; 
the former with a sweet warm feeling at his 
heart, out of which, like his Master and the 
prophets and the apostles, he had given life 
to the almost dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DOCTOR DOSOR TAKES A PUPIL. 


AFTER this Elder Hooper set great store 
by baby Leighton. He would sometimes ride 
forty or fifty miles out of his road, as he 
passed from one field of labor to another, to 
see him; at which times he would praise him 
to the entire satisfaction of his mother, and 
talk to him about being a preacher by and 
by; for, like every other enthusiast in the 
holy office, this good man thought nothing 
else was worth doing by one who was per- 
mitted to preach the Gospel. The mother 
also, against the strong current of her na- 
ture, yielded to the inevitable, and accepted 
the holy office for her son as one of the de- 
crees of fate. She regarded him as having 
been contracted to God for that purpose on 
the night of his baptism, and the Widow 
Leighton was a woman who always kept her 
word. She did not even discriminate against 
those promises made to God, and in favor of 
those made to her neighbors, nor did she 
think for a moment to take advantage of the 
fact that she had only given the boy to God 
when she thought him at the point todie. If 
he had come to be worth any more than when 
she gave him away that was no loss to her, 
and God was fairly entitled to all the advan- 
tage of it; dead or alive, he had been con- 
secrated to God, and from this time she had 
no other thought but that he must some day 
minister at the altar. She had been beaten 
again. This awful alternative had been 
forced upon her,—obedience from the mother 
or death for the child. She had chosen the 
former, and would carry out the implied 
agreement. : 

She had not learned to love God at all, yet 
from this time, day and night, with cease- 
less toil and watching, she must devote her- 
self to bring up this child forhim. Perhaps 
he would accept her along with her son; if 
so she would be glad, if not it made no dif- 
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ference with her present duty; and there 
was such pride in her stubborn nature that, 
as she understood the case, she would have 
preferred perdition, with the majestic sense 
of having kept her promise, to a life among 
the angels, any one of whom might point 
her out as a kypocrite. 

Never was a boy more trying to a mother’s 
patience or more inspiring to a mother’s 
pride. He grew bright and strong and beau- 
tiful and bad every day of his life. People 
thought him a prodigy. Even Doctor Dosor 
felt his old bachelor heart warm to the little 
chap, and fairly envied the widow her treas- 
ure. He used to make frequent visits to 
her house on his account, and as soon as the 
little fellow was old enough to appear in 
public he would sometimes borrow him for 
an occasional half-day, take him to his own 
house, romp and roll with him on the floor, 
or on the grass, according to the season of 
the year, till the old housekeeper was quite 
out of patience. Some unusually loud 
scream of laughter or crash of furniture 
would bring her to the scene of the uproar, 
when she would rate the “two babies” most 
soundly; sometimes declaring that, for her 
life, she could not tell which was the least 
sensible baby of the two. 

No sooner was the little fellow put into 
trousers than the Doctor began to take him 
up in front of him on the saddle whenever 
he went to visit a patient in his mother’s 
neighborhood; a proceeding which caused 
no little amusement to the good people of 
. the village, but which roused old Sukey’s 
jealousy to the highest pitch. Here was a 
little biped, a thing of no possible use, 
supplanting her in her master’s love and 
attention. He did not talk to her now as 
aforetime, but talked to the boy instead, at 
which she became sulky and morose, and 
manifested other bad feminine qualities. On 
one occasion, when her rival had been handed 
up by his mother, and placed on the saddle 
in front of the Doctor, for the first time in 
her life she actually refused to move, and 
could not possibly be coaxed or driven out 
of the Widow’s door-yard until the boy was 
handed down again. 

The Doctor said nothing to Sukey about 
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her bad disposition, but meditated how he 
could outwit her. During all the afternoon 
they never exchanged a word; but when 
they reached home there was a sly twinkle 
in the old Doctor’s eye as he took off the 
weather-beaten saddle with its woolly sheep- 
skin housings, and hung it up on the ac- 
customed peg, a smile of triumph which 
showed he felt himself to have mastered the 
situation. 

A few weeks afterward Sukey was intro- 
duced to a new gig, into which she unsus- 
piciously suffered herself to be harnessed; 
and, finding it easier to draw her old master 
than to carry him, she made no objection to 
the change. They took the road to Poverty 
Lane, stopped at the house of Widow Leigh- 
ton, and before many minutes her small tor- 
mentor emerged from the door, climbed up 
into the gig by the help of the Doctor, who 
straightway climbed up after him, and pre- 
pared to enjoy his triumph over the old 
friend as well as the society of the new. 

Never was a female of the equine species 
more overwhelmed with conflicting emotions. 
She could not run away and kick the gig to 
splinters, she was too old and stiff for that; if 
she balked the Doctor had the advantage of 
her, having bought a new whip along with 
the new gig and harness; therefore, after mak- 
ing every sign of indignation and disgust of 
which a discreet and well educated mare 
was capable, she gloomily accepted the situ- 
ation and started down the road, the perfect 
picture of despair. Thus there came to be 
a change in that antiquated medical firm. 
From this day to the day of her death Sukey 
was nothing but a servant; the boy had 
succeeded to her place in the old Doctor’s 
heart. 

That boy had evidently inherited his fa- 
ther’s intellect, and his mother’s sensibility 
and will. The very first time she took him 
to church, which she felt it her duty to do 
according to contract, at the earliest practi- 
cable age, he manifested a dislike for the 
service all except the singing. He did not 
show his total depravity by crying and 
stamping and demanding to be taken home, 
in all of which his mother would easily have 
triumphed over him; but his behavior was 
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painfully suggestive of her own state of 
mind during the days between the funeral 
and the christening. He did not object to 
going to church, but he would sit and scowl 
at the minister till he fell asleep from sheer 
weariness. Once his mother was horrified 
to find him standing up in the pew and mak- 
ing faces and shaking his chubby fist at the 
man in the pulpit who was saying an unu- 
sually long and stupid prayer. Poor woman! 
No wonder she was afraid of her child who 
was so fearfully like her former self; but 
she had vowed a vow, and with her that was 
as final as death. With the best heart she 
could she kept on working for him, teach- 
ing him, training him; she would have been 
glad to pray for him also, but she did not 
feel at all acquainted with the Lord; be- 
sides she was afraid he would remember her 
bad treatment of him if she ventured on 
any very intimate approach. That he was a 
Being who loved bad people in spite of their 
sins was something she had never imagined. 
As we have seen, the Elder had not pro- 
ceeded so far with her religious education, 
and now that he had gone to some frontier 
circuit in the far West, where there was 
special requirement for piety and lungs, as 
well as courage, muscle, and practica] wis- 
dom, she had no one to whom she could open 
her heart, or from whom she could seek in- 
struction or comfort. There was, indeed, 
another one of those “saddle-bags men” who 
occasionally passed through the village as 
Elder Hooper used to do, whom, for his old 
friend’s sake, the Doctor had invited to 
preach in the school-house a couple of times; 
but he was one of those dry, well-seasoned 
men, who are good at raising money, build- 
ing churches, and administering discipline 
but he possessed neither “bowels” nor 
nerves. The widow would as soon have 
thought of seeking spiritual advice from the 
wheezy old Doctor himself as from this un- 
welcome successor of Elder Hooper and the 
apostles. 

In due time the boy was sent to the dis- 
trict-school. Under the instruction of his 
mother he was already quite a prodigy of 
learning; he could read and spell if the 
words were easy; he knew the multiplica- 
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tion table as far as “three times seven are 
twenty-one ;” he could pronounce the names 
of the Presidents in tolerable order, though 
he was apt to get confused amongst the small 
ones after Andrew Jackson. Besides this 
secular knowledge he knew the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Apostles’ Creed,—this latter 
being a very rare document in this orthodox 
region,—and was well up in the New Eng- 
land Primer, that wonderful book in which 
even the alphabet is done into theology, be- 
ginning with the poetical statement: 
“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all:’ 

a formula which had its use in helping 
young Puritans to remember that as A stands 
at the head of the alphabet, so Adam stood 
at the head of the race. There is no doubt 
but the boy would have preferred some other 
version of the A, as 


“A was an archer 
And shot at a frog:” 
or this, 
“A was an apple-pie:” 
followed by the impetuous B, who bit it, 
without waiting for the more polite C, who 
cut it, etc., versions which have the merit 
of possible truth at least, while the one in 
the primer has theological meritonly. How- 
ever, little Johnnie was not yet old enough 
to take exceptions to things which he did 
not understand, so he recited the A and 
the B: 
“My book and heart 
Shall never part:’ 
as the only means of reaching C and D; the 
first of which, even in this theological primer, 
stood for a cat and the second fora dog. F, 
“* The idle fool 
Was whipped at school:” 
and, near the close, Y was disposed of in this 
remarkable couplet: 
* Youth’s forward slips 
Death soonest nips :” 
which, if it had any meaning at all, was 
rather discouraging to all “forward” chil- 
dren; followed by Z, thus: 


“ Zacheus, he 
Did climb a tree 
His Lord to see.” 
All these and many other edifying things 
his mother taught him, partly after the 
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forced and hated lessons of her own cheer- 
less childhood, and partly at the suggestion 
of the much regretted Elder Hooper. 

His other instructor was the old Doctor 
of medicine. There were only about sixty 
years between them, and, being a good deal 
together, they not only became the two most 
intimate friends in all the country round, but 
also grew to be very much alike in their 
tastes and opinions. The Doctor was fond 
of talking of his cures, and having now a 
better listener. than old Sukey, he amused 
himself and improved the boy by telling him 
how people got sick and how he and the rest 
of the doctors cured them. It must be con- 
fessed that in one respect the mare possessed 
her master’s confidence to a greater degree 
than her rival; to her he used to make no 
secret of how he had blundered over this 
patient and how that one might have got 
well if he had only found out what was the 
matter with him in time; but to the boy the 
cases which were not cures he always omitted 
to mention. 

The old man had a very simple method of 
practice, whose general principles even a lad 
of five years old might understand. The 
most of the ills of the flesh had their chief 
seat in the liver; of course no man could 
live unless his liver were all right; and in 
order to put and keep that organ right, na- 
ture had kindly furnished that wonderful 
specific—calomel. There were cases, to be 
sure, where mechanical treatment was re- 
quired, but, in a general way, if a man 
could eat and sleep well, which two things 
he would be sure to do if he had a healthy 
liver, he could get well by himself of any 
small ailments which might happen to af- 
flict him. For the larger ones, such as pa- 
ralysis, gout, consumption, and old age, 
there was nothing better than church-yard 
mold. 

With this theory and practice of medicine 
the boy soon became familiar, as the follow- 
ing incident will show. Ever since the ad- 
vent of the gig Sukey had been very rapidly 
growing old. She took her supplanting so 
much to heart that it actually impaired her 
digestion, and having already passed the 
time of life usually allotted to horse-flesh, 
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she was not equal to the effort required to 
throw off her grief, as a younger animal 
would have done. She sulked and pined and 
grew more and more miserable every day, till 
at last, from being as plump as a pullet, her 
bones began to show through the skin. 
Johnny observed this and mentioned it to 
the Doctor, with this remark : 

“Old Sukey’s ribs begin to show. There 
must be something wrong with her liver. I 
think we should give her a dose of calomel.” 

Poor beast! even her ruin was of service 
to her rival, for no sooner had her skeleton 
become promipent than her old master made 
an object lesson of it, and explained to his 
promising pupil the manner in which the 
frame-work of a horse was constructed, fol- 
lowing it up along the line of that science now 
known as comparative anatomy, with lec- 
tures on the structure of the human skele- 
ton. It was not long before the boy could 
give the name, place, and principal use of 
every bone and joint in the whole medical 
establishment; he was able also to talk 
learnedly about fevers, dyspepsia, colic, and 
such other cheerful subjects as physicians 
most delight in, whereby the soul of the old 
man became so knit to the soul of the boy 
that he longed to have him for his own, and 
though he was full of misgivings on the 
subject, he began to concoct a scheme by 
which to get permanent possession of him. 
“* What a doctor he would make!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE DOCTOR HAS AN INSPIRATION. 


Way the old Doctor had never married 
nobody knew, and now he was so old a bach- 
elor almost nobody cared. In spite of all 
his learning, both classical and professional, 
the subjects of love and matrimony had 
always been too wonderful for him, and now 
so late in life he was brought face to face 
with those perplexing subjects which were 
inseparably bound up with that other ques- 
tion, namely, how to get possession of the 
boy. For a long time the matter weighed 
upon his spirits, till he became so solemn and 
silent that Johnny ventured to suggest a 
similar treatment in his case to that which 
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he had proposed for Sukey. But the old 
Doctor shook his head and declined the pre- 
scription. He had at last discovered a dis- 
ease the seat of which is not in the liver. 

Among the serious obstacles to the scheme 
which was now foreshadowed in his mind 
was his faithful old housekeeper, Susan; a 
very capable person, who had long held con- 
trol of his bachelor establishment; first as a 
convenience, next as a necessity, and finally 
a terror. It would not be strange if this 
mature and active-minded maiden had as- 
pired to a place of more extended usefulness 
in the Doctor’s house than that which she 
had held for twenty years or so; nor is it 
strange that she should have looked with 
little favor upon the Doctor’s growing fond- 
ness for the son of the Widow Leighton. 
Being gifted with great freedom of speech, 
she occasionally made known her dislike of 
the boy, and after every one of his visits 
she made the master of the house pay dearly 
for the brief enjoyment of having the young 
madcap in it. 

He had circumvented old Sukey with 
comparative ease, but how to do the same 
thing with old Susan was more than a match 
both for his ingenuity and his courage. 

“Here am I, alonesome old chap,” he would 
sometimes say to himself, ‘‘ with a big house 
of my own and nobady to fill it, a snug sum 
of money out at interest, and making more 
all the time out of my pills and powders— 
permanent business; diseases, death, and 
doctors never go out of fashion,—and there 
is the mother of little Johnny with no prop- 
erty in the world except the boy, bless him! 
working the ends of her fingers off to get a 
living and send him to school. Now I would 
be willing to put my property against hers 
and call it square if we could only fix up 
the other matters to suit. She would have 
a good comfortable home; be a rich widow 
some day instead of a poor one; and what 
a doctor I could make out of the boy! How 
old Susan would go on about it if she knew 
what I was thinking about! I really believe 
she would set to and scold me out of it.” 

At length a happy thought struck him: 
he would quietly “ fix up the other matters” 
first, and leave the new mistress to manage 





old Susan. Upon which he chuckled at his 
own sagacity, saying to himself, “(She can 
do it and not half try.” 

At this point a new difficulty arose, sug- 
gested by the logic of the case. He was 
profoundly in awe of old Susan; how then 
should he ever be able to “ fix up the other 
matters” with a woman who was so much 
more than a match for her? The case looked 
doubtful, all the more doubtful on account 
of his ignorance of women. He was reason- 
ably well acquainted with their construction, 
ailments, tempers under treatment, and 
other professional views of the subject, but 
when he tried to contemplate the widow as 
the possible partner of his bosom, he began 
to be véry foggy and foolish; a condition in 
which many another old fellow of sixty has 
found himself with respect to an attractive 
widow of half that age. On looking over 
the subject again he thought he might pos- 
sibly do without the woman if he could only 
get the boy; but then the conclusion forced 
itself upon him that he must have both or 
neither; for no woman would be fool enough 
to give away so nice a boy as that unless she 
went with him herself. 

At this point he remembered a learned 
treatise by one of the eminent disciples of 
Galen on the art of producing and transfer- 
ring love. That eminent medical gentleman 
had written a treatise to prove that the 
singular affection called love was simply a 
peculiar condition of the nervous fluid, 
which could be produced or cured at will 
like any other nervous disorder. He had 
even gone so far as to concoct certain pow- 
ders, for which he claimed great merit in the 
treatment of these cases, and which, as the 
old Doctor remembered, had been indorsed 
by the great physicians of the Middle Ages, 
down as late as 1560. But with all. his re- 
search he was not able to find the recipe 
upon which those remarkable powders were 
mixed, and although he knew the virtues of 
certain drugs and balsams in awakening or 
abating the emotions, yet no medicine, so far 
as he knew, could be trusted to awaken the 
affections of those who received it on behalf 
of the one who gave it. His favorite cal- 
omel was not of the least use now; even 
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asafcetida was a failure; neither vanilla nor 
camphor could be trusted either to produce 
in the widow or prevent in himself the 
ravages of that strange disorder of the nerv- 
ous fluid with which he felt himself afflicted. 
There was nothing in all the medical line 
that would help this case unless it might be 
the fees; good store of which he had laid by 
him, and upon which, failing all more subtle 
chemistry, he placed no small reliance. 

But, alas! there was the same trouble with 
the doctor’s views of matrimony as of theol- 
ogy; namely, he did not believe in inspira- 
tion; and Elder Hooper was not at hand to 
set him right. His worldly judgment had 
settled it that a sensible woman, without a 
cent in the world, would count it greatly to 
her advantage to “ fix up matters” with arich 
and amiable old gentleman like himself; but 
in this case he found that, unlike his former 
patient with the hysterics, the common- 
sense treatment was unreliable. 

Love had been life to the widow; now it 
had become religion. Her heart had started 


on a life-long journey, like poor Evangeline, 
to find her lost love again. 


He was only 
gone away for a little while; sometime she 
should rejoin him. He had passed into the 
world of spirits before her, and she thought 
of him there as good Catholics think of the 
Holy Mother. He was now her patron 
saint. She relied upon God to bless her son 
because of the implied contract at his bap- 
tism; but when she prayed for herself she 
addressed herself to her husband, who, as 
she believed, would take her requests, put 
them into proper form, and himself present 
them before the throne. Perhaps for his 
sake God would bless her a little. Had he 
not died for her? Was it not to save her 
from want that he had wrought as a common 
laborer in the canal, and had he not died 
from the effects of that toil? - Surely God 
would be very likely to attend to what he 
should say on behalf of one for whom he 
had laid down his life. 

Thus the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice 
first found place in her heart. It was all 
right as far as it went; another step in the 
same direction would bring her to a saving 
faith in the Redeemer. Had he not also 
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died for her and gone to heaven? Would 
he not offer her prayers before the throne? 
and could the Father deny him any thing 
he asked on behalf of one for whom he had 
died? Thus the widow took her first lessons 
in soteriology from those two great teachers— 
love and sorrow. 

Of course, the old Doctor did not know all 
these things; and if he had they would have 
been but foolishness unto him; spiritual 
things, whether love, marriage, death, or 
salvation, are to be spiritually discerned. 
The Doctor was a materialist, therefore he 
went on blindly figuring out his chances of 
success with the widow as he would have cast 
the interest on a note or footed up the value 
of his house, furniture, lands, mortgages, col- 
lected, and collectible fees; becoming more 
and more fatherly toward the boy and more 
and more enamored of his mother, though 
it must be confessed his acquaintance with 
the woman advanced by slow degrees. 

Hope and fear by turns controlled him. 
Sometimes the scales turned in his favor 
and sometimes in the favor of the widow; 
but on the whole, the more he observed in 
her that was admirable and desirable the 
more inaccessible did she appear. Gradually 
he sunk into that state of mind so rare in 
old suitors for the hands of women, that is, 
humility. When he thought of the brave 
struggle she maintained on behalf of herself 
and her son, his practice, his possessions, 
and himself shrunk into smaller and smaller 
proportions. At first he had counted greatly 
on the favorable effect of offering a home to 
this homeless woman; but when he saw how 
perfectly she maintained her self-respect in 
the three little rooms which comprised her 
hired residence, even that hope failed him. 
By the time he had reached the status of an 
ardent lover, he had also reached the borders 
of despair. His hard old head and his soft 
old heart could not agree together; there was 
no peace for him at home, for old Susan had 
begun to suspect his designs upon another 
woman, and was, therefore, savagely discreet 
and furiously virtuous; he could not take 
pleasure in the society of the widow who re- 
fused to suspect his designs upon her, and 
who treated him with neighborly courtesy 
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and kindness, always assuming that he had 
come to see Johnny, and treating him very 
much as she did any of his other playfellows. 
His only comfort of life was in the boy. In 
him he took increasing delight; lavished 
time and money and valuable information 
on him; while the lad, on his part, treated 
the old man as a comrade rather than as a 
venerable benefactor, and so helped to keep 
his heart warm in spite of the cool manners 
of the woman, who, first of all her sex, and 
altogether in spite of herself, had thrown all 
his “nervous fluids” into “ disorder.” 

At last the poor man began to doubt 
within himself whether there were not some 
truth in the doctrine of inspiration. He 
felt himself possessed by a strange spirit 
which he could neither describe, account for, 
nor escape ; his nature, like a century plant, 
had been for scores of long, slow years grad- 
ually approaching its climax; and now, by 
some influence from the sun, or still higher 
up, he had blossomed out into a great passion 
of love, which glorified his whole existence. 
Under its influence this rough, weather- 
beaten man, who used to plunge into the 
houses of his patients as he would into a 
hotel or stable, stamping off the snow or 
* mud on the well-scrubbed floor, to the great 
disgust of all good house-mothers, and or- 
dering people about as if he had made them 
instead of mended them; this gruff, absent- 
minded old fellow, whose clothes seem to 
have been thrown at him instead of put on 
him; who used to take savage delight in 
mixing up horrid doses and laughing at the 
wry faces of his victims who swallowed them ; 
this unmitigated old bachelor, this material- 
ist, by reason of a new spirit which pos- 
sessed him, was actually coming to be a 
gentleman in his way. He rolled and romped 
with Johnny all the same whenever his tor- 
mentor was out of sight; but towards all 
other people, more especially towards all 
women, he became courteous and attentive. 
He learned to put on his clothes, occasionally 
giving them a shake in lieu of a brushing; 
he would often knock at a door before enter- 
ing it; he bought a new hat! Beyond all 
doubt he was rising in the scale of being; 
but this did not help him at all in the chief 
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desire of his heart,—the woman rose in his 
estimation a great deal faster than he did in 
his own. He did not feel at liberty to call 
at her house very often, and when he was 
there he more than half wished himself away. 
He would make up fine sentences to use on 
the occasion of his next visit, and then come 
home and denounce himself for an old idiot 
because the black eyes of the widow had 
frightened them all out of his heed. 

Poor man! the inspiration had come at 
the wrong time of life. Some considerable 
amount of ignorance and impudence are 
needful in these affairs of the heart, qualities 
which are not rare in persons under thirty 
years of age; but the Doctor had grown old 
and wise and slow; the,“ grand passion” 
was too much for him. 

During all this time, Johnny was more 
and more possessed with the idea of becom- 
ing adoctor. He regarded himself already as 
a match for ordinary complaints and able to 
sit in consultation even in the most serious 
and complicated cases. One day he came 
home from a professional ride, of which he 
gave the following account: 

“Well, mamma, we have cured up Old 
Granny Tim. She had a congestion, or di- 
gestion, or suthin’ or other; the Doctor 
asked me what I would give, so I ordered a 
he-e-pin’ spoonful of jalap. Sure, enough, 
he give it to her, and she got well. 

“We had another patient down by the red 
school-house, ’most dead with the liver com- 
plaint. Didn’t we stuff the calomel into 
him! He had something the matter with 
his mouth afterward, but I guess his liver is 
all right anyhow. 

“But oh! the biggest thing we ever did 
was just when we were coming home to-day. 
We were riding along, stating our opinions 
about them new doctors they call homypaths, 
when, all at once, we heard a terrible hol- 
lerin’ behind us; so we stopped, and up 
comes Ed Fisher, all out of breath, to tell 
us that his father had fallen off a load of 
hay, and broke his leg. So we went back to 
the house, and I and the Doctor set it 
for him.” 

Here was a state of things which filled the 
widow with the deepest concern. It was 
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evident that her boy was receiving impres- 
sions which, in a little time, would be too 
strong to be effaced. The sense of being 
helpful on such a grand occasion as the set- 
ting of a broken leg seemed to make him 
half a head taller and half a decade older; 
a few more such scenes as this and his tastes 
would become hopelessly developed in what, 
for him, was the wrong direction. 

There was the Doctor, too, whom she could 
read as easily as a large print Bible; whose 
hopeless love she had held in too high re- 
spect to suffer him to put it into useless 
words. Hitherto she had thought of it asa 
great misfortune to him, but now it began 
to look like a calamity to herself. He had 
won the boy already; a few years more and 
his destiny would be fixed; every day the 
dear, dangerous old man was imprisoning 
him more closely in his love, and fostering 
in his childish heart the fascination of his 
own profession, which was full of opportu- 
nities of helpfulness to arouse his manly na- 
ture, and full of mystical charms with which 
to engage his tastes. Once set in that di- 
rection and her boy was lost. To suffer 
him thus to stray from the path God had 
marked out for him was falsehood in her, 
and ruin for her son. What was she to do? 
She was poor and alone in the great world, 
all the more alone because of the heart and 
the fortune she could not accept. There was 
‘only this little cottage in all the world 
where she had any right to be, and only this 
way to live till the boy should come to his 
life-work and she should go to her rest. Yet 
these two friends must be kept apart at all 
hazards. As for the man, he was old, and 
had better die at once than lead the child 
away from his heaven-ordained destiny. 
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What were a few added griefs upon this gray 
head to the wreck of a life before it was 
fairly started on its voyage? 

There was evidently but one thing to do. 
She and her boy must go away. Away! 
somewhere; anywhere; every-where; one 
where as well as another so as it were away. 
She could not rest till she had settled it 
once for all and shrived her soul of all pos- 
sible blame. 

That night kneeling and bending over 
their sleeping boy she sobbed out this prayer : 

“John, please tell Him I will not break 
my promise. I will bring up the boy for 
Him. It is hard; this poor little place is all 
the home we have in the world, and now we 
must away. If there is somewhere a place 
for your broken-hearted wife and the child 
we have given to God, please ask him to 
show me where it is. Johnny belongs to 
him, but I belong to you. I wish he knew 
how much I love you, and then, may be, he 
would love me a little for your sake, bad 
and willful as Iam. Tell him this for me, 
and don’t forget us in our troubles. Good 
night.” 

A little while after this the old Doctor 
did that unheard of thing for him, that is to 
say, he started on a long journey. For this - 
journey he had two reasons: first, he had 
heard that his good friend, Elder Hooper, 
was. sick, in a little frontier settlement a 
thousand miles away; second, he remem- 
bered how well that good man understood 
the subject of inspiration. May be they 
could prescribe for one another. 

It was two months before the old Doctor 
came home again, to find the cottage closed 
and its people gone, no one knew where 
or why. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


BOSSUET, BOURDALOUE, MASSILLON. 


OSSUET’S advent was in an age when 

the world was exhausted. The great 
sixteeenth century, which had given birth 
to the Renaissance and to the Reformation, 
was followed by a period of rest; and rest 
for humanity is retrogression. Great indi- 
vidualities, great characters, great concep- 
tions, great instincts, belonged to the past. 
Nature with its spontaneity was giving place 
to art and the artificial. 

Louis XIV, like another Augustus, had 
no greatness except the power of appreciat- 
ing it in others, and the desire to concen- 
trate it around him. He gathered the illus- 
trious men together, and proclaimed himself 
the center of authority and of unity. In 
accordance with this idea he persecuted 
Protestantism, Port Ruyal, and the Papacy, 
and put himself forward as the defender of 


the liberties of the Gallican Church. There 
was no power to resist him; for, though the 
Reformation had brought to light the individ- 
ual, the Revolution was still to come, which 
should make known the people. 

There is but one Louis XIV, and Bossuet 


is his prophet. Bossuet was the apostle of 
absolutism in every form, only now and then 
modified, as at one time he was more under 
the influence of the Jesuits, and at another 
more under the influence of the King. His 
ideal was the theocracy, his political creed was 
the droit divin carried to its utmost limits. 
His religion was one of affirmation and au- 
thority. Doubt was unknown tohim. With 
majestic mien and calm countenance, and 
surrounded by the pageantry which befits a 
pompous age, the religion of the Bishop of 
Meaux presented itself to his contemporaries. 

A theocratic religion, in harmony with 
the state, as concentrated in, and interpreted 
by, Louis XIV,—this is the great funda- 
mental thought of Bossuet. It is the key- 
note of his many and varied writings; it 


makes itself heard also in those wonderful 
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sermons which began with the brilliant im- 
provisation of the Hétel de Rambouillet, 
and ended sixty years -later in the quiet 
and comparative obscurity of a country 
church. 

The sermons of Bossuet do not come be- 
fore us like his funeral orations, which were 
written and revised by himself. But though 
without the master’s finishing touch, they 
have all the characteristics of his other pro- 
ductions. : 

A glance at his predecessors convinced us 
of the little progress which pulpit oratory 
had made. Bossuet, not able to learn much 
from those immediately before him, turned 
to the original sources. He made himself a 
complete master of that petrified thought 
which is but another word for tradition. 
No one read the Fathers as he did; but what 
is more to the point, no one either before or 
after him. knew how to use them as he did. 
His special study, however, was the Old 
Testament. Isaiah, and, above all, the un- 
known author of the second part of his book, 
so majestic and so sublime; Jeremiah, with 
his intense pathos; Ezekiel, with his gor- 
geous coloring; the author of the Book of 
Daniel, with his philosophical power; in 
short, all these men, without parallel as lyr- 
ical poets, interpreters of the heart, and 
prophets of the conscience, became models 
to the young preacher, reading and meditat- 
ing in the silence of his cell. And verily 
the mantle of one of those religious geniuses 
of Hebrew history fell upon him; Bossuet 
was an Eastern echo on Western shores. 

The subject of his sermons was principally 
the theological dogma. This was in accord- 
ance with his absolute tendencies. Morality 
holds but a subordinate place in his teach- 
ing; it oft blends skillfully with his theol- 
ogy, but it always remains somewhat in the 
background, never offers any thing striking, 
and rarely descends into details. The age 
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was theological, but irreligious,—an age of 
priests and of mistresses. Bossuet has been 
blamed for his want of boldness; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he was bolder than others. The 
rudeness of John the Baptist—“It is not 
lawful,’”’ ete.—would have been sadly out of 
place in the polite age of Louis XIV. The 
prominent bringing forward of the theolog- 
ical dogma is detrimental to morality. The 
man who is moral:in obedience to an ex- 
ternal authority, with some inferior end in 
view, either of gain or of loss, is, in our eyes, 
not yet moral; his morality rests on an im- 
moral foundation. Morality finds its great 
authority and sanction in the gospel written 
long before all others,—the gospel of the con- 
science. But, whether or no, one thing is 
certain, that the triumph of Bossuet as 
preacher of the theological dogma is much 
greater than if he had been a preacher of 
morality. To inspire life into the latter re- 
quires talent; to make the former live is the 
work of genius. 

And where shall we find the majesty of 
the Church’s doctrine if not in Bossuet? I 
do not now refer to the kingly splendor of 
his style, the perfection of form which has 
never been equaled, or to the dignity of his 
office, which has left its mark on every page. 
The developments of Catholicism had been 
altogether external; in the hands of Bossuet 
the very heart of the dogma is laid bare. 
We see its hidden center in the sublimity of 
its grandeur and the depth of its tenderness. 
Tenderness—it was forced upon Bossuet by 
the study of. the Old Testament. It is a 
strange fancy which looks upon the God of 
Israel as cruel and vindictive. The God of 
the Old Testament is full of love. And no 
wonder, for Jewish theology is throughout 
anthropomorphic. 

The genius of Bossuet made of the theo- 
logical dogma a living reality. His audi- 
ence could hardly follow him as he soared to 
heights on which few had ventured; they 
were dazzled by the variety, the strength, 
and the skill of his arguments; they were 
overwhelmed by a force, great at all times, 
greatest perhaps when it confessed his weak- 
ness; they were humbled, if not crushed, by 
the great problems which were set before them 
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as demanding a solution, and the vigorous 
demonstration of the weakness and the in- 
sufficiency of reason to supply the answer. 
But they were never allowed to forget that 
there was a way of escape; nay, more, that 
there was a path which, when trodden, would 
bring certainty and rest. It was the Cath- 
olic dogma, venerable because of its an- 
tiquity, fascinating because of the vitality 
with which the orator knew how to endow 
it. Here was the anchor in the midst of 
uncertainty; the remedy against every ill; 
the stay in the hour of weakness. 

And as men listened to that wonderful in- 
spiration which held them captive, however 
unwilling, some believed, others doubted, 
others again trembled. But upon all came 
that feeling of awe with which Jacob, rising 
from his dream at the brook of Jabbok, ex- 
claimed, “‘I have seen God face to face, and 
my life is preserved.” 

The funeral orations of Bossuet are as in- 
ferior to his sermons as art is to nature. 
The latter are a spontaneous outburst, the 
former are a work of reflection. They bear, 
as a matter of course, the impress of Bossuet’s 
genius; they are full of grand thoughts 
couched in the sublimest of dictions. No- 
where, except in the Prophets, are the glo- 
ries of the divine celebrated in more jubilant 
strains, or the miseries of humanity, in the 
midst of its greatness and dignity, described 
with more sorrowful accents. But the liter- 
ary merits of these discourses are open to 
many strictures, and their tone is that of 
the polished courtier, who dexterously avoids 
an unpleasant topic, and, when unable to do 
so any longer, knows skillfully how to turn a 
reproach into a disguised flattery. 

However, in this genre, as in every thing 
else, Bossuet is facile princeps. Compare his 
funeral orations with those of the preachers 
who stand foremost in the second rank,— 
Fléchier and Mascaron. Fléchier was a 
great rhetorician, and his funeral orations, 
especially the one on Turenne, contain pas- 
sages of great beauty. Mascaron also was 
a celebrated preacher, and known chiefly by 
his funeral orations. But how artificial is 
the atmosphere into which they usher us! 
The language is elegant, the words are well 
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chosen, the harmony of the periods is admi- 
rable. We are inclined to forget for the mo- 
ment the poverty of thought, and to be 
carried away by the richness of the garment 
which hides it from our view. But I forget 
who it was that said, “(Z’éloquence continue en- 
nuie.” Erelong those high-sounding phrases 
grow wearisome; that flowery style, mis- 
taken for poetry, palls upon us; those well- 
meaning commonplaces irritate us; that 
long-continued strain of flattery gets ful- 
some. 

Oh, over the grave let there be silence! 
But, if there must be speech, let it be the 
voice of nature,— majestic and meek, violent 
and tender, stern and consoling, sad and 
joyful; but in all her varying moods, sim- 
ple, real, truthful. Chant on our graves thy 
requiem, thou whose lullaby has so often 
soothed us! 

Bossuet occupies a unique place in the 
history of the pulpit; Bourdaloue, the in- 
heritor of its old traditions, was in reality 
its reformer. 


The contrast between the Bishop of Meaux 
and his successful rival, the Jesuit Bourda- 


loue, is very striking. Bossuet is. original 
in his method of treating the dogma. It is 
true, he neither adds to nor takes from it; 
his excessive caution and common sense 
keep him from indulging in any extremes 
and from presenting it to his hearers in any 
but the orthodox form. But within the 
Church’s limit he gives full scope to his 
power. He places the dogma in a relation 
to life which it had never yet had; he finds 
a way and creates a language to express it 
and to make its power felt. Bourdaloue’s 
method,’ on the other hand, is the old one 
marked with the stamp of centuries. Thanks 
to the age in which he lives, it is free from 
bad taste, pedantry, and the defects which 
had characterized it in the preceding age. 
The originality of Bourdaloue consists in 
the subjects which form the matter of his 
discourses. He returns to those fields. from 
which the doctors of the Church should 
never have strayed. Can we doubt for a 
moment what is the legitimate province of 
the pulpit? Judaism was a theology, Chris- 
tianity is morality. 
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His sermons are a complete manual of re- 
ligious morality. He had a thorough know!l- 
edge of men by means of that splendid spir- 
itual dissecting-room, the confessional. A 
knowledge of humanity is indeed independ- 
ent of a knowledge of men. The observa- 
tion of men is not necessary in order to un- 
derstand humanity; nay, being generally 
partial, is rather detrimental than otherwise 
to that wider and more general knowledge. 
But the confessional enables every priest, 
unendowed though he may be with powers 
of abstraction or of imagination, to obtain 
a practical knowledge of the conscience; 
whilst the Protestant clergyman, with the 
sorry substitutes of visiting or of marriage, 
flounders hopelessly, the Catholic priest 
stands on terra firma. The ordinary priests 
of the Catholic Church are not more elo- 
quent, as a rule, than our Protestant curates. 
Universal eloquence would indeed be an un- 
mitigated calamity. But they display an 
astounding knowledge of the human heart. 
Who that has stood in a little country church 
and listened to the discourse of the simple 
village priest has not felt constrained to say, 
“This man may not be eloquent, but he 
knows the people ?”’ 

The method of Pourdaloue was that of the 
scholastics. His logical powers were unri- 
valed. He had the faculty of grasping his 
subject as a whole, and of mastering it into 
the very minutest details. He was a master 
in clearness of exposition. His subject was 
carefully laid out in a certain number of 
parts; each part contained a number of 
propositions, with divisions in which the 
matter under discussion was thoroughly 
ventilated, the arguments in favor of it en- 
forced, and the objections to it refuted. It 
would be easy to point out an occasional 
excess of subtilty, a want of directness, a 
failure of progressiveness; but it is enough 
for our purpose to point out the method. 
Morality in a logical garb reduced to scien- 
tific formulas and appealing to reason—such 
is the strange spectacle which the preacher 
Bourdaloue presents to us. 

It has been said that he had no imagina- 
tion, and that he was dry and barren. In 
my opinion he is to be commended for the 
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faithfulness with which he adhered to his 
method. The logic of the pulpit must be 
either scientific or rhetorical; it must be 
the logic of the schools or that of the people. 
It may be said that the former is, at its best, 
too impersonal; that it is unsafe and pro- 
vokes opposition, nay, possibly defeat. Good 
and well; let it be discarded. 

Bourdaloue, honest and straightforward, 
having adopted the method of a dialectician, 
remained faithful to it, and reached a stand- 
ard of perfection never surpassed. And be- 
ing besides an adept in gentlemanly satire, 
and skilled in religious gossip, he succeeded 
in gaining the ear of the people. Audiences 
thronged round him, and acknowledged his 
power, returning homeward convinced if not 
persuaded. 

The voice of Bossuet was no longer heard, 
and the utterances of Bourdaloue were few 
and far between, when, a young disciple of 
the Oratory, Massillon made his first appear- 
ance. A great age, which had been ushered 
in amidst shouts of joy, was drawing to a 
close. amidst bursts of tears. Not merely 
because of political misfortunes. The rot- 
tenness and hollowness of the régime, was 
chiefly seen in the collapse of society. Au- 
tocrats keep their subjects in peace by pur- 
suing a vigorous foreign policy. Thus their 
attention is drawn away from affairs at home, 
and no attempt is made to penetrate beneath 
the more or less gilded surface. But a de- 
feat abroad involves a greater defeat at home. 
The tinsel, glitter, and polish being removed, 
there remains a material which, whatever it 
may be, is far from sound. Society which, 
during the brilliant years of Louis XIV, 
had revealed little of its corruption to the 
looker on, or at any rate had impressed him 
with the idea that its vices and virtues were 
both splendid, was suddenly seen in its hid- 
eousness. The intrigues and sensuality, in 
short the immoral atmosphere in which 
Louis XV lived and breathed was the re- 
sult. So great was the corruption that even 
taste and good manners deteriorated rapidly ; 
the former, because, though not dependent 
on the morality of the individual, it is the 
outcome of the general atmosphere ; the latter 
because society had been polite but not civil. 
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It has been said that the decay of pulpit 
oratory began with Massillon. The accusa- 
tion is unjust. A gentle, Jeremiah-like na- 
ture, he coped boldly with the difficulties 
by which he was on all sides surrounded, 
His style, like that of the prophet, shows 
traces of literary decline. In both there is 
a want of ideas, a monotonous repetition of 
the same pictures and images, an excessive 
abundance of words, a seeming richness of 
style which is in truth but disguised pov- 
erty. But there are no traces of falling off 
in Massillon when we look at the treatment 
of his subject. The choice of his theme in 
itself was masterly, it was the religious sen- 
timent. The age, as we have seen, was im- 
moral. In addition, a philosophy had sprung 
up which told man to study nature around 
him and within. Massillon, discarding the 
dogma with great wisdom, and avoiding a 
practical, detailed morality, went to the root 
of the matter, when he tried to show that 
human nature, closely interrogated, reveals 
the existence of a religious sentiment, and 
that its voice, when truly interpreted, pro- 
claims in favor of virtue. 

Massillon then placed himself on those 
serene heights of the religious sentiment 
where divisions and distinctions fade away 
like morning mists, and where men meet, in 
virtue of a common humanity, to give ex- 
pression to a faith which shall interpret the 
feelings by which they all are inspired. He 
appealed to fear, to veneration, to admira- 
tion, to sorrow and joy, to love,—in one 
word, to all that could stir up a sentiment 
which, denied by skepticism and trampled 
upon by vice, rises from its knees in mo- 
ments when man’s spirit is lonely and his 
heart is sad, and mutters in his ears, un- 
willing as they may be to hear: “ Eppure si 
muor.” 

Massillon’s sermons abound in pictures. 
He delighted in word painting, and was 
oft carried away by it. His love of an- 
titheses is extreme, and there is a want of 
breadth about them which is decidedly dis- 
appointing. One feels that a few bold 
strokes would have been more efficient than 
the most detailed portrayal. On the other 
hand, some of those tableaux are highly 
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effective. What glowing descriptions of 
the righteous and his death! What ter- 
rible pictures of the lifé and the condition 
of the wicked! Is it difficult to imagine 
that as the preacher proceeded there rose 
from the heart of one of his hearers the 
prayer of the old prophet: “ Let me die the 
death of the righteous?’ 

Massillon is fond of removing objections. 
It is to be feared that the ingenuity of the 
preacher oft suggests to the hearer some ex- 
cuse or obstacle he had not thought of be- 
fore. But if it be true that “the heart is 
desperately wicked and deceitful,” it follows 
that it is most unwilling to love the highest, 
even when it is seen. It is well, therefore, 
to remove any real or seeming hinderances. 
The great orator must engage in a struggle 
with his audience. He has to fight, not for 
the victory of the truth,—for it has con- 
quered and goes on conquering,—but for the 
acknowledgment of that victory and sub- 
mission to it. 

At other times Massillon, after having 
painted a certain moral condition in har- 
mony with, or opposition to, the religious 
sentiment, points out the causes of which it 
is the result or the motives by which it is 
determined. Sometimes he dwells promi- 
nently on the effects produced by certain 
states, and draws from.those and other char- 
acteristics a conclusion as to whether sucha 
condition be desirable. 

It has been objected:that his ideal was too 
high. An ideal which is too lofty deters the 
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timid, drives those that are conscientious to 
despair, and produces in the indifferent a 
gay or melancholy recklessness. But it 
must not be forgotten that the majority of 
the audience are only too ready to lower the 
ideal which has been set before them, and to 
detract from the force of the preacher's 
words. Christianity has a very high ideal, 
and, though it would probably have chosen 
a lower standard had its conceptions been 
Hellenistic instead of being Shemitic, the 
fact remains that its ideal is one of the 
highest. In lessening it, in bringing it 
down to the level of the carnal, the selfish, 
or the indolent, what shall we gain? Men 
are not won by concessions; they despise 
them as an avowal of weakness: they are 
won by those that know how to command. 
Or shall we abate its claims out of despair 
because the ideal has not yet been reached ? 
The Christian religion is not a fait accompli; 
it is a religion which grows. A Christian is 
not he who believes in certain theories,— 
that were seeking the living among the dead ; 
he is one who works out the principles which 
Jesus taught,—the truths which are ever- 
lasting because they are the truths of the 
conscience. 

Bossuet, the preacher of dogma, appealing 
to the consceince; Bourdaloue, the preacher 
of morality, addressing himself to reason; 
Massillon, the interpreter of the religious 
instinct, speaking to the heart: a Church 
which has had three men like these is his- 
torically immortal. 
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AVE you ever missed us, walking alone 

By the beautiful shore of the jasper sea? 

Do you keep the old place in your heart for 
your own? 

Do you love us and watch us wherever we be? 


Have you sat in the hush of some holy place? 
When heaven was flooded with God’s own 
calm, 
And kissed for its mother, the angel face 
Of some little child that crept to your arm? 





In the harmonies that the holy sing 
Have you heard the voices we’ve missed so 
long? 
Have you seen the light which their glad.eyes 
bring 
Shining up through the heavenly tlirong? 


Are there any to comfort, to cheer, to bless? 
Is this the work to the freed soul given? 
Has earth’s most beautiful tenderness 
A part in the blessed life of heaven? 
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DOCTRINAL IDEAS OF THE BIBLE. 


HERE is no antagonism between doc- 

trine and duty. In the Bible, doctrine 
simply means teaching, whether of abstract 
truths, or of the practical obligations of life. 
It is delivered by the sacred writers variously 
and informally by means of narrative, po- 
etry, and exhortation. It is to scholars and 
divines of later date that we owe the singling 
out of particular religious truths as “‘ doc- 
trines,” stated in technical forms, or crystal- 
lized into dogmas; and it is to the exigencies 
of controversy that we trace the sharpening 
of the terms in which these propositions 
are defined. Still, the fountain of doctrine 
is acknowledged, at least in Protestant 
Churches, to be the Bible only; and, with- 
out at all denying the uses of systematized 
theology, we are convinced that in the pres- 
ent disturbed state of religious thought, it 
is more than ever necessary to exhibit the 
cardinal doctrinal ideas which sustain the 
whole religious life, as they lie in the Bible, 
and with no more or less precision than is 
given to them in Holy Writ. 

In fact, theology, as stated for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, does not 
hold the minds of educated Christians at the 
present time, who are the subjects of an ir- 
resistible movement toward a far more crit- 
ical and candid examination of Scripture 
than was dreamed of by the systematic the- 
ologians of other days. Anglican divines 
and preachers were wont to content them- 
selves with the order of that venerable doc- 
ument, called the Apostles’ Creed. The 
Scottish Presbyterians and English Puritans, 
following the exact divines of Switzerland 
and Holland, adopted what was regarded as 
a logical arrangement. Beginning with the 
authority of Holy Scripture as the source 
of réligious knowledge and the rule of faith, 
they proceeded to discuss the being of God, 
the Trinity, the divine decrees and purposes ; 
and so descended from infinite heights to 
survey the relations which subsist or may 
be established between God and man. A 
third method was pursued and advocated by 





the late Dr. Chalmers; and one that might 
well be in favor with a great preacher. It 
began with the sin and misery of mankind 
as actually known and felt, and then treated 
of the remedy revealed in Holy Writ, show- 
ing how suitable and sufficient that remedy 
is. Thus room was made for the doctrines 
of atonement, reconciliation, regeneration, 
holiness, divine judgment, and the eternal 
states. Dr. Chalmers, with characteristic 
emphasis, insisted on “quitting the region 
of transcendentals, getting rid of dark cabal- 
istic phraseology about the inaccessible se- 
crets of heaven, and attending to the urgent 
necessities of the human spirit, the asylum 
for weary and heavy-laden men.” 

There remains, however, another, and as it 
seems to us, a more excellent way of study- 
ing and connecting together religious doc- 
trines. It is that of a Biblical Theology, 
conducted, not on the unsatisfactory plan of 
culling texts from all parts of Scripture, and 
grouping them together on account of verbal 
coincidences, and without recognition of the 
dispensational periods, but on the true his- 
torico-critical method which must approve 
itself to an age so intent as ours on the xac- 
curate exegesis of Scripture, and so deeply 
interested in tracing the historical develop- 
ments of thought and faith among the na- 
tions of the world. To follow the order of a 
creed is to lose the genesis of religious con- 
ceptions altogether, and simply to fall into 
the track in which Christians have been wont 
to state the things they have learned to be- 
lieve. To mark out an order of logical cogi- 
tation, whether from God downward to man, 
or from man upward to God, gives to theol- 
ogy an empirical air and aspect, and is apt 
to induce an arbitrary and overstrained use 
of proof-texts. A really Biblical Theology, 
while far from despising the ancient creeds 
or the modern logical systems, endeavors to 
follow the path of actual revelation, and to 
trace the advancing development of truth 
along the lines of dispensational progress. 
It may appear to some minds a needlessly 
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slow and cumbrous mode of constructing a 
theology, but it is the way which brings out 
most fully to view the manifold wisdom of 
God, and in the end gives the most satis- 
faction to our intelligence, and the most 
firmness to our belief. 

This, indeed, is the mode of study which 
moral truth requires. It is not like the 
mathematics, which may be understood and 
appreciated without any reference to the 
history of the science. But it may be illus- 
trated from the higher range of civil and 
political wisdom. A man may be ever so 
acute an observer of his own times, and a 
reasoner on public affairs, and yet is most 
imperfectly equipped, if he be ignorant of 
the history of society—of the modes in 
which governments have risen and been con- 
solidated, or in which civil constitutions 
have grown and decayed, and of the in- 
fluences which in past ages have enfeebled 
or invigorated national life. In like man- 
ner, theological wisdom requires us to trace 
the genesis and growth of doctrinal ideas, 
and to study the history of dogma within 
the period covered by the sacred writings 
quite as much as in the time since its canon 
was closed. ' 

The lines of study which we indicate 
must, of course, begin in the Scriptures of 
the Old Covenant. ‘We refuse to regard 
these as a mere literature of Judaism. In 
fact, Judaism, properly so called, began only 
in the days of Ezra, and as the canon of the 
Old Testament was about to close. That 
venerable canon is no special production or 
property of Judaism, but a record, through 
the prophets and historians of Israel, of di- 
vine revelation in all pre-Christian times. 
Therefore an insight into its teachings and 
forecastings of things to come is indispensa- 
ble to an intelligent apprehension of the 
later revelation enshrined in the Scriptures 
of the New Covenant. 

The Old Testament prepared the way, 
and the New followed its steps. The Old 
laid the foundation, and the New built 
thereon. But, in the opinion of some, this 
statement should be widened, so as to in- 
clude other forms of ancient religion and 
the sayings of Gentile sages, as well as the 





religious doctrines and usages of the Hebrew 
race. It is said, and truly, that those forms 
of faith which are often massed together 
with a sort of indiscriminate contempt 
under the name “Heathenism,” prepared 
the way of the Lord; kept alive through 
ages the belief of divine power and Provi- 
dence, of sin as committed against heaven, 
of necessary sacrifice, of retribution on the 
guilty, of ultimate honor for the good and 
the brave; and held men conscious in some 
degree of a broken order and harmony of 
the world which called for a divine restora- 
tion. But all this comes far short, both in 
measure and in kind, of the preparation 
which the religion of the Old Testament 
made for Christ and Christianity. Heathen- 
ism brought the human spirit to exhaustion 
and weariness, and in that sense made it 
ready for the satisfaction which the Gospel 
supplies; but it laid no moral basis for 
Christianity, for it was weak where the Old 
Testament was strong—in the conception 
and feeling of sin and of holiness. It failed 
to conceive any supreme moral government 
of the world, believing in the rule of destiny 
rather than in a reign of righteousness and 
love. It had no knowledge of the true goal 
of history, and it almost entirely lacked that 
prophetic element which solaced the just 
and devout in Israel, and trained their minds 
in the hope of a coming Savior. 

We must adhere to the position that the 
teaching of the Old Testament is the histor- 
ical foundation of the New Testament doc- 
trine. And this means much more than 
that sentences can be quoted from Moses 
and the prophets, which contain anticipa- 
tions of Christ and of the ages to come. It 
has been shown that no fewer than two hun- 
dred and seventy-five passages in the New 
Testament are quoted from the Old. But 
what we mean is, that the Old Testament, 
as a whole, underlies and supports the New. 
It not only gives the historical antecedents, 
but it furnishes what is significantly called 
the proper “ historical propedeutic,” trains 
and leads up to the New Testament, and de- 
termines the mold of thought. 

It does not follow from this that sentences 
and clauses may be extracted from the 
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Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and strung 
together in any order, as proof-texts of Chris- 
tian tenets; for this, as we lave already 
hinted, would be to ignore that progress in 
revelation which the Bible itself clearly and 
candidly avows. It is enough to find the rich 
germs of Christian truth in the Old Testa- 
ment. If one asks for more, and insists on 
reading mature doctrine in the earliest books 
of the Bible, either he must have recourse 
to incessant allegorical interpretation, or he 
insensibly limits New Testament thought by 
Old Testament conditions. It is most true 
that through all Scripture there is one God, 
one purpose of mercy to mankind, one and 
the same principle of salvation by grace; 
but it by no means follows that all who have 
been saved, from the most remote ages, had 
a knowledge of the personal Savior. It is 
most true that the Old Testament is full of 
Christ and heavenly things, expressing its 
Christology in oracular saying, in signs and 


‘ symbols; but it by no means follows that 


Moses or Samuel was a Christian, or that 
those who trusted in Jehovah, as against 
Baal, Ashtaroth, and Moloch, were in the 
Church. It was a good saying of the late 
Dr. John Duncan, “We must not unsaint 
the Old Testament saints, but we must not 
make Pentecostal Christians of them.” <An- 
other Northern divine has also animadverted 
with excellent judgment on that overesti- 
mate of the knowledge of the ancients which 
has been a sort of popular orthodox super- 
stition. We quote from Dr. Rainy: “In 
order to establish the identity of the faith 
of God’s children in all ages, and the per- 
sistent sameness of their life in God, the 
attempt has been made to construct, as it 
were, for the Old Testament believers a per- 
spective along which they should be con- 
ceived to look and discern the very end, 
remote but clear. Their benefit or 
profit is supposed to be measured by the 
degree in which they discerned the symbol- 
ical or typical reference of the arrangements 
in which they were involved, by the degree 
of skill they had in reading their picture 
Bible. Surely to think so would by a great 
mistake.” 

- Unfortunately, it is a mistake which has 
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much prevailed in evangelical circles; and 
nothing will correct it , but an improved 
teaching of the progress of revelation, ex- 
hibiting the historical genesis and growth 
of those doctrines which Christians hold. 
Let us take the Law, the Psalms, and the 
Prophets. The books which the Alexan- 
drian Jews added, and which we call apoc- 
ryphal, are, indeed, of value, as showing the 
state of Jewish theological opinion before 
the advent of Christ; but they are not au- 
thorized channels of divine revelation, nor 
do they add any thing to the typical and 
prophetic significance of the Old Testament. 
The canonical books are amply sufficient for 
our purpose. In them let us look for the 
roots of New Testament doctrine; ascertain 
how, when, and where this or that belief 
comes above ground and becomes distinctly 
visible; what increase it receives in course 


‘of the Old Testament; and then what has 


been added to it, of breadth, or height, or 
richness, from the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
the evangelists, and the apostles of the new 
covenant. 

This, too, seems to us an important study, 
not only as correcting evangelical exaggera- 
tions, but as obviating some objections that 
arise from the skeptical side. Our holy re- 
ligion is often upbraided on account of say- 
ings and doings that date from times long 
anterior to the birth of Christ. Instances 
of bad morality or of shocking cruelty, are 
cited from the conduct of Old Testament 
worthies, who claimed for them, directly or 
indirectly, a divine sanction; and these are 
supposed to cast a stigma on Christianity. 
Our answer is, that neither in doctrine nor 
in morals did the ancients reach what we 
call the Christian standard. We do not 
admit that a divine sanction ever was given 
to immorality or to cruelty ; but, apart from 
this, we deny that Christianity is bound to 
answer for the standard of conduct which 
was recognized even by God-fearing men 
before the day of Christ. The Bible con- 
ducts to Christianity; but by far the greater 
part of it is pre-Christian and immature. 
Its ethical teaching is all conducted on the 
principle, not of announcing or describing a 
consummate virtue from the beginning, but 
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of delineating the steps of progress by which 
the holy God has been pleased to guide and 
elevate the moral as well as theological edu- 
cation of mankind. 

In a certain sense, God has never estab- 
lished but one Church upon the earth. It 
began in the assurance of salvation given 
to our first parents, and was confirmed in 
the promises made to the earlier patriarchs 
and priests; enlarged in the covenant with 
Abraham, developed in the law which came 
by Moses, and extended in the inspired 
utterances of the later seers and prophets. 
Gradually the doctrines of grace and eter- 
nal life became matters of the Hebrew 
faith. The idea of the resurrection was of 
slow growth, yet commanded the assent of a 
large portion of the Jewish nation before 
the New Testament times. All the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of Christianity were 
taught by Jewish teachers, though obscured 
by their traditions and the commandments 
of men. It needed a divine Teacher to 


unfold the meaning of their own Scrip- 
tures, and to throw light upon their own 


religion. With this light we can now go 
back and explain their obscure teachings. 
The Hebrew nation was the conserver of the 
truth which it did not understand. Their 
law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
the faith of Christ; but after that this faith 
is come, we no longer need to be under a 
schoolmaster. 

There are four characteristics of the Old 
Testament teaching which we do well to 
keep in view: 

1. It rests always on facts and events. Noth- 
ing is argued or deduced from abstract prin- 
ciples. God moves toward men, deals with 
them, governs them; and all the teaching 
centers in and issues from transactions of 
God with men, and of men with God. The 
question, no doubt, is raised whether the 
accounts given of meetings and communica- 
tions between God and man are historically 
true, or, in some cases at all events, devout 
legends. That is a separate question, to be 
discussed on its own grounds of evidence. 
But this at least is indisputable, and this 
reveals a profound wisdom, that the religious 
teaching grows upon a stem of narrative; 
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the doctrine is not delivered in formulated 
propositions, but is involved in a record of 
what were, or profess to have been, actual 
doings and events. 

2. It is so conducted as to be strongly sug- 
gestive of better things to come. The large 
scope given to prediction; the copious use 
of analogies and symbols evidently charged 
with a higher meaning than could be plainly 
stated at the time; the encouragement of 
hopes greater than the best periods of an-- 
cient history ever realized,—all look toward 
a New Testament, and a time when things 
may be known and enjoyed, which prophets 
and righteous men desired to see, but were 
not permitted. 

3. While this is the aspect of the Old 
Testament as a whole, its doctrine has within 
its own limits continual amplification and prog- 
ress. Some momentous truths are there from 
the outset; but the materials of knowledge, 
the grounds of faith, and the indications of 
divine character, and will multiply and 
strengthen as we advance. The theology is 
developed as the purposes of God are un- 
folded, and the order of his providence is 
revealed. The simplicity of the Patriarchal 
time grows into the minutely preceptive 
period of the Law. New elements of thought 
and hope come in with the Kingdom. Then 
there is an enlargement of the devout con- 
ceptions, as well as an intensifying of devout 
feelings, by help of the Psalter. And still 
further there is a powerful inculcation of 
the mind and will of Jehovah through the 
prophets of Judah and Israel. In fact, it is 
almost as necessary to observe the progress 
from the earlier to the later books of the Old 
Testament as to recognize the advance from 
these last to the earlier books of the New 
Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. The teaching of the Old Testament is not 
superseded in the New, but crowned and per- 
fected. “For whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime were written for our learning, 
that we, through patience and comfort of 
the Scriptures, might have hope.” Standing 
in New Testament light, and having the 
help of the Holy Ghost, we are to look along 
the whole track of Old Testament history, 
prophecy, and song, and mark the footsteps 
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of the coming Christ all along the way. 
The Scriptures of the old time are “able to 
make us wise unto salvation through faith 
in Christ Jesus; not otherwise. For lack 
of such faith, Jews reading those Scriptures 
of their own nation are blind and spiritually 
unwise. But the New Testament key opens 
to us the Old Testament casket of truth. 
With faith in Christ Jesus we acquire wis- 
dom in the garden of innocence, in the ark 
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of deliverance, in the tents of patriarchs, in 
the wilderness with Moses and the tribes, in 
the camp with Joshua, in the court of 
David, in the temple of Solomon, in the 
society of the poets and prophets in whom 
God breathed. “For all Scripture theo- 
pneustic is profitable for teaching, reproof, 
correction, and discipline in righteousness, - 
that the man of God may be complete, fully 
furnished for every good work.” 





THE TEMPTATIONS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


HE would have passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of the devil and all his works, if his path had not been 
crossed by a being that causes more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, and the whole race of witches 


put together, and that was—a woman.”—Scotch Book. 


‘\T. ANTHONY sat on a lowly stool, 
And a book was in his hand; 
Never his eyes from its page he took, 
Either to right or left to look ; 
But with steadfast soul, as was his rule, 
The holy page he scanned. 


“We will woo,” said the imp, “St. Anthony’s 
eyes 
Off from his holy book; 





We will go to him all in strange disguise, 
And tease him with laughter, whoops, and cries, 
That he upon us may look.” 


The devil was in the best humor that day 
That ever his Highness was in; 

And that’s why he sent out his imps to play, 

And furnished them torches to light their way, 

Nor stinted them incense to burn as they may, 
Sulphur and pitch and rosin. 
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So they came to the Saint in a mot- 
ley crew,— 

A heterogeneous rout; 

There were imps of every shape and 
hue, 

And some looked black and some 
looked blue, 

And they passed and varied before 
the view, 

And twisted themselves about; 
And had they exhibited thus to you, 
I think you’d have felt in a bit of 

a stew, 

Or so should myself, no doubt. 



















There were some with feathers and 
some with scales, 

And some with warty skins; 
Some had heads and some had tails, 
And some had claws like iron nails; 
And some had combs and beaks like 
































birds, 
And yet like jays, could utter words; 
And some had gills and fins. a Ss = 
Some rode on skeleton beasts, arrayed | Like kings and queens among the dead; 
In gold and velvet stuff, | While face and bridle-hand displayed 
With rich tiaras on the head, In hue and substance seemed to cope 





With maggots.in a microscope ; 
And their thin lips as white as 
soap, 
Were colder than enough. 










And spiders big from ceiling hung, 
From every crack and nook; 

They had a crafty, ugly guise, 

And they looked at the Saint with 

their eight eyes; 

And all that malice could devise 

Of evil to the good and wise, 

Seemed welling from their look. 













Beetles and slow-worms crawled 

about, 
And toads did squat demure; 

From holes in the wainscoting mice 
peeped out, 

Or a sly old rat with whiskered 
shout, 

And centipedes a full span Jong, 

Danced in and out’ in endless 
throng; 

There never has been such extrav- 
agant rout 

From that time till this, I am sure. 
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But the good St. Anthony kept his eyes 
Fixed on the holy book; 

From it they did not sink nor rise, 

Nor sighs nor laughter, shouts nor cries, 

Could win away his look. 


A quaint imp sat in an earthen pot, 
In a big- bellied pot sat he; 
Through holes in the bottom his legs outshot, 
And holes in the sides his arms he got, 
And his head came out through the mouth; oh 
what 
A comical sight was he! 


And he drummed on his belly so fair and round, 
On his belly so round and fair; 

And it gave forth a trembling mingled sound, 

’Twixt a muffled bell and a growling hound, 
A comical sound to hear; 

And he sat on the edge of a table desk 

And drummed it with his heels; 

And he looked as strange and as picturesque 

As the figures we see in arahesque, 

Half-hidden in flowers all painted in fresque, 
In Gothic vaulted cells. 


Then he whooped and hawked and winked and 
grinned, 
And his eyes stuck out with glee; 
And he said these words, and sung this song, 
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And his legs and his arms with their double 
prong, 
Keeping time with his tune as it galloped along, 
Still on the pot and table dinned, 
As birth to his song gave he: 
“Old Tony, my boy, shut. up your book, 
And learn to be merry and gay; 
You sit like a bat in his cloistered nook, 
Like a round-shouldered fool of an owl you 
look ; 
Come,straighten your back from its booby crook, 
And more sociable be, I pray. 


“Let us see you laugh, let us hear 
you sing; 
Take a lesson from me, old boy! 
Remember that life has a fleeting 
wing, 
And then comes Death, that stern 
old king, 
So we’d better make sure of joy.” 
But the good St. Anthony bent his 
eyes 
Upon the holy book! 
He heard that song with a laugh 
arise, 
But he knew that the imp had a 
naughty guise, 
And he did not dare to look. 


Another imp came in a masquerade, 
Most like to a monk’s attire, 

But of living bats his cowl was 
made, 

Their wings stitched together with 
spider thread, 

And round and about him they flut- 
tered and played; 

And his eyes shot out from their misty shade 
Long parallel bars of fire. 


And his loose teeth chattered like clanking 
bones 
When the gibbet-tree sways in the blast, 
And with gurgling shakes and stifled groans, 
He mocked the good St. Anthony’s tones 
As he muttered his prayer full fast. 


A rosary of beads was hung by his side— 
Oh gaunt looking beads were they ! 
And still when the good Saint dropped a 
bead, 
He dropped a tooth; and he took good heed 
To rattle his string, and the bones replied, 
Like a rattlesnake’s tail at play. 
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But the good St. Anthony bent his 
eyes 
Upon the holy book ; 
He heard the mock of groans and 
sighs, 
And he knew that the thing had an 
evil guise, 
And he did not dare to look. 


Another imp came with a trumpet 
snout, 
That was mouth and nose in one; 
It had stops like a flute, as you 
may never doubt, 
Where his long lean fingers ca- 
pered about, 
As he twanged his nasal melodies 
out, 
In quaver, and shake, and run. 


And his head moved forward and 
backward still, 
On his long and snaky neck ; 
And bent his energies all to fill = i» 
His noisy pipe with wind, and skill, NES . —s ——=s 
And he wheezed his octaves out until | And the shrill sound went through the good 
’*T was well-nigh ready to break. Saint’s frame, 





And close to St. Anthony’s ear he came, With a thrill and a sting like a sheet of flame, 
And piped his music in; Or a bee in the ear, which is much the same, 
And he shivered with the din. 


But the good St. Anthony bent his 
eyes 
Upon the holy book, 
He heard the rout, and its elfin cries, 
And he knew that the imp had an 
evil guise, 
Aud he did not dare to look. 
A thing with horny eyes was there; 
With horny eyes like the dead; 
And its long sharp nose was all of 
horn, 

And its bony cheeks of flesh were 

“ shorn, 

And its ears were like their cases 
torn, 

From feet of kine, and its jaws were 
bare; 

And fish bones grew instead of hair, 

Upon the skinless head. 


Its body was of thin birdy bones 
Bound round with a parchment 
skin, 
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And when ’t was struck the hollow tones 
That circled round like drum-dull groans 
Bespoke a void within. * 


Its arms were like a peacock’s legs, 

And the claws were like a bird’s, 
But the touch that went like a blast of plague 
To loose the live flesh from the bones 
And to wake the good Saint’s inward groans, 
As it clawed his cheek and pulled his hair, 
And pressed on his eyes in their beating lair, 
Can not be told in words. 


But the good St. Anthony kept his eyes 
Still on the holy book ; 

He felt the damp on his brow arise, 

And he knew the thing had a horrid guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 


An imp came then like a skeleton form, 
| Out of a charnel vault; 

Some clingings of flesh had been left by the 
worms, 

\ | Some tendons and strings on his legs and arms, ) And a spike of bone was on his chin, 







































And his jaws with gristle were black and de- | And his bat-like ears were large and thin, 
Hit formed, And his eyes were the eyes of a snail. 
| But his teeth were as white as salt. 
And he grinned full many a lifeless grin, He took his stand at the good Saint’s back, 
Hh | And he rattled his bony tail ; And on tiptoe stood apace; 
| ! His skull was decked with gill and fin, Forward he bent, all rotten black, 


And he sunk again on his heel; 
good lack! 

And the good Saint uttered some 
ghostly groans, 

For the head was caged in the gaunt 
rib-bones, 

A horrible embrace ! 

And the skull hung o’er with an 
elvish pry, 

And cocked down its India-rubber 

eye 

To gaze upon his face. 


















Yet good St. Anthony sunk his 
eyes 
Deep in the holy book; 
He felt the bones, and so was wise 
To know that the thing had a 
ghastly guise, 
And he did not dare to look. 
Last came an imp—how unlike 
the rest !— 
A beautiful female form ; 
And her voice was like music that, 
sleep-oppress’d, 
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Sinks on some cradling zephyr’s breast ; 
And whilst with a whisper, his cheek she press’d 
Her cheek felt soft and warm. 


When over his shoulder she bent the light 
Of her soft eyes on his page, 

It came like a moonbeam, silver bright, 

And relieved him then with a mild delight; 

For the yellow-lamp luster scorched his sight, 
That was weak with the mists of age. 


Hey ! the good St. Anthony boggled his eyes 
Over the holy book ; 
Ho, ho! at the corners they ’gan to rise, 
For he knew that the thing had a lovely 
guise, . 
And he could not choose but look. 


There are many devils that walk this world, 
Devils large, and devils small; 
Devils so meagre, and devils so stout ; 
Devils with horns, and devils without ; 
Sly devils that go with their tails upcurled ; Devils uncouth, anc devils polite; 
Bold devils that carry them quite unfurled; Devils black, and devils white ; 
Meek devils, and devils that brawl; Devils foolish, and devils wise ; 
Serious devils, and laughing devils ; But a laughing woman with two black eves, 
Imps for churches, and imps for revels ; Is the worst of all. y 




































































































































































































S.a man may be'a fair, practical me- 

chanic with very little knowledge of 
the laws of forces, so one may be a fair rea- 
soner though ignorant of formal logic; or a 
forcible, and even eloquent writer, though 
innocent of the usual school drill in Lindley 
Murray. Good composition, doubtless, is 
far less dependent upon acquaintance with 
its laws than upon practice. Natural apti- 
tude and taste, a clear head, a quick im- 
agination, and a sensitive ear,—as the signal 
successes of such men as Hugh Miller and 
Horace Greeley abundantly demonstrate,— 
are the essential conditions of good composi- 
tion, and these go very far toward making 
all rhetorical precepts quite needless. 

And yet, while it is thus sufficiently evi- 
dent that the daily hearing or reading well- 
framed sentences will have a tendency to 
lead us to use similar ones, and that the 
best schooling for rhetorical culture is the 
reading of the best writers, and habitual 
conversation with the most accomplished 
and cultivated talkers, it can not be denied 
that at least some practical advantage—if in 
no other way, yet as facilitating criticism 
and revision—may be derived from a fa- 
miliarity with the principles of style, and 
with the precepts and axioms of rhetoric. 

Meantime it is by no means necessary for 
us to wade through ponderous tomes or to 
burden the memory with multitudinous, 
and more or less, far-fetched details in order 
thus to become intelligent, as well as prac- 
ticed, skillful rhetoricians. We have sim- 
ply to hit upon some one general theory or 
law, or principle of expression, from which 
all needed practical rules of composition may 
be evulved, from which, indeed, all our cur- 
rent rhetorical maxims, now standing as 
isolated canons, have doubtless been deduced, 
and in the light of which any vigorous, 
thoughtful mind will find but little diffi- 
culty in unfolding a philosophy of rhetoric 
on its own account. 

Herbert Spencer has afforded us a striking 
illustration of his masterly power of gener- 
alization by announcing, in his well-known 
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and most graceful essay on the “ Philosophy 
of Style,” that the whole secret of effective 
writing or speaking depends upon economiz- 
ing, to the utmost possible extent, the reader’s or 
the hearer’s time and attention. A reader or lis- 
tener may be supposed to have, at each mo- 
ment, but a limited amount of available 
mental power. <A part of this power must 
be expended in recognizing and interpreting 
the symbols presented to him conveying a 
given thought. Meantime, whatever of 
mental energy is thus consumed is evidently 
just so much subtracted from the power 
necessary in order to the fullest and most 
vivid realization of the thought conveyed. 
As in mechanics, whatever force is absorbed 
by the machine or consumed by friction, is 
just so much deducted from the result; so 
the more attention it takes to receive and 
understand each sentence of a writer, the 
less attention evidently can be given to the 
contained idea, and the less vividly will that 
idea be conceived. Who has not repeatedly 
felt how much is detracted from the force 
or impressiveness of a beautiful sentiment by 
an inadequate elocution, or a blind, imper- 
fect penmanship? ll the attention devoted 
to the interpretation of the symbol is so much 
deducted from the effect upon the mind that 
would be otherwise produced. We have 
heard of certain editors who would never 
pronounce upon the literary value of any 
composition until they had had the oppor- 
tunity of reading them in print. As, then, 
in a mechanical apparatus the simpler and 
better arranged the parts, the greater will be 
the power realized; so in language, that 
apparatus of symbols for the conveyance of 
thought, the simpler and better arranged its 
parts, the greater, evidently, will be the 
effect produced. 

Though, to be sure, the necessary instru- 
ment of it, yet it will not be difficult to per- 
ceive that language itself, after all, is, to a 
certain extent and in the very nature of the 
case, a hinderance to (rather an imperfect 
conductor of) thought. Has it never oc- 
curred to the reader how much more forcibly 
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certain simple ideas may be communicated 
by signs, pictures, or gestures, than by 
words? How much more expressive, for ex- 
ample, simply to point to the door, than to 
say, “Leave the room.” A beck of the hand 
is better than to say, “Come here.” What 
phrase can convey the idea of surprise so 
vividly as opening the eyes and raising the 
eye-brows? How much of its significance 
would be lost should we attempt to translate 
the French shrug into words. The whole 
philosophy of the value of gesture, whether 
facial, or otherwise, is to be found in this 
simple fact, it greatly economizes attention. 
It serves as a sort of running commentary 
on the words uttered. While the lips are 
enunciating certain sentences, the features, 
hands, arms, etc., are suggesting images, 
painting pictures, that without appreciable 
mental effort, on the part of either speaker 
or hearer, are adding wonderfully to the clear- 
ness and force of the idea conveyed. Nat- 
ural and appropriate gestures promote per- 
spicuity by avoiding, just in proportion to 
the extent to which they are effectively em- 
ployed, the use of words. 
Coming to oral language, we find that the 
strongest effects are produced by interjec- 
tions—words condensing entire sentences 
into syllables. Next to these, those words 
~which are suggestive of either sounds or pic- 
tures, which appeal to, and afford the great- 
est possible play to the imagination, will be 
found best to economize the reader’s atten- 
tion. It is so much easier to look than to 
think, to apprehend a concrete than an ab- 
stract thing. Hence the value of the simile, 
the metaphor, or any other figure of speech. 
Hence the superiority of the metaphor to 
the simile. It flashes its pictures on the 
mind instantly, with startling suddenness; 
hence economizes attention to the uttermost. 
There is something very grateful, it may be 
admitted, in the start, in the quick yet ef- 
fortless impulse thus by the metaphor im- 
parted to the imagination. Yet the special 
force and value of the metaphor is doubtless 
to be attributed to its brevity, and hence 
the marked economy it achieves of the read- 
er’s or hearer’s attention. 


The successful speaker, therefore, is one 
Vou. I.—17 


| who aims constantly, by means of signs and 
symbols, by appropriate and significant ges- 
tures, by lucid statements and a perspicuous 
method, by striking illustrative imagery and 
entertaining pictorial representation, to be- 
guile the reader or hearer of all sense of 
fatigue; so to economize his attention that 
as nearly as possible without conscious effort 
he may read, or listen to, and receive what the 
writer or speaker has to say. We sometimes 
hear people who have failed to command a 
hearing, or to make themselves understood, 
say, “We can not afford to find tongue and 
brains too.” That is precisely what we must 
do to a very considerable extent, if we would 
be read or listened to with attention and de- 
light. A certain great painter once being 
asked what he mixed his colors with in order 
to produce such striking effects, replied with 
energy, “ With brains, sir; with brains.” 
And thus the man who is listened to, or read 
with fixed and delighted attention, is the 


genius, knows how to so mix brains with his 
vocabulary as to make himself clearly and eas- 
ily understood. Some speakers complain that 
they have to do their hearer’s thinking for 
them. That is precisely what literary ex- 
pression is for. What, indeed, is true elo- 
quence but interpreting, voicing for others— 
rendering clear, tangible, glowingly real, the 
sentiments or experiences that more or less 
vaguely pervades all breasts? 

It is because of this manifestly prime ne- 
cessity of economizing the recipient’s atten- 
tion—of doing as much as possible of his 
work for him—that the prime characteristic 
of a good style is perspicuity. Let there 
be such a choice of words, such a structure 
and management of sentences, such a plan 
or method of discourse, as to admit of the 
sense being apprehended with the least pos- 
sible effort on the part of the recipient. 
Rhetorical figures should be employed, not 
so much, indeed, for purposes of embellish- 
ment as for illustration. All\ meretricious 
ornament is to be ruthlessly discarded, be- 
cause of its violation of this fundamental 
principle of economy. This is notably true 
of that peculiar ornateness of diction, calcu- 
lated to invite special attention, and win 
























































































































one who, by the intuitions of taste or of — 
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admiration on its own account. It may be 
admitted that rhetorical imagery is calcu- 
lated, while pouring light on the subject in 
hand, also to give pleasure to the recipient. 
Thus it has been said concerning one of our 
most distinguished English poets, that while 
he gives us pomegranates of thought to 
crack, he at the same time rings bells of mel- 
ody for our soothing and delight. This, in- 
deed, may be said to be the especial province 
of poesy and of high oratory. And yet, 
obviously, no flowers of rhetoric, however 
beautiful, nor excursions of fancy, however 
entertaining in themselves, can atone for 
diversion of thought or attention from the 
special theme or lesson in hand. 

This same necessity of economizing the 
recipient’s attention to the utmost supplies 
the public speaker, the preacher, for exam- 
ple, with his apology for hugging as closely 
as possible in the selection of topics and his 
modes of treatment and illustration, the 
“times” and the “sensations” of the hour. 
His motive is not, indeed, to create a sensa- 
tion, but to take advantage of a sensation in 
order to fix or enforce attention. To get 
the public ear he must manifestly drop 
into the current, or catch the breeze of pub- 
lic thought. Unless he talks, in a meas- 
ure, about what the people are absorbingly 
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thinking of, he will find it difficult to bring 
the people to think much concerning what 
he is talking about. 

An argument is also hereby suggested in 
favor of the utmost possible thoroughitess of 
preparation, on the part of a public speaker 
before coming before his audience. What- 
ever diverts, to any extent, a speaker’s at- 
tention from his subject to himself, not only, 
in like manner, confuses the attention of 
the hearer, but manifestly subtracts some- 
what, just according to circumstances, from 
that mental force necessary in order to the 
utmost freedom and effectiveness of deliv- 
ery. Obviously, therefore, even a speaker's 
garments should be so nicely fitting; his 
digestion should be so perfect; his voice so 
clear in tone and so well under control; his 
gestures as the result, it may be, of pre- 
vious practice or discipline, should be so nat- 
ural; his subject matter should be so thor- 
oughly in hand, as respects both what he 
will say and what he will leave unsaid, and 
his enunciation so easy that his own total 
attention and energy may be given to the 
simple utterance of his message. 

Have we not then, indeed, the sum and 
substance of all rhetoric, both philosophical 
and practical, in just this one nutshell—THE 
EcoNoMY OF ATTENTION? 





A MORNING SONG. 


WAKE this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live; 
The future with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joys to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


New hopes to open in the sun, 
New efforts worth the will, 

Or tasks with yesterday begun 
More bravely to fulfill. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be, 
Are in my hand to sow, 





Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed of fruit may grow. 


In each white daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my foot aside, 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 
Some sweetest joy may hide. 


And if, when eventide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

It seems that naught my thoughts recall 
But life of every day; 


Yet if each step in shine or shower 
Be where Thy footstep trod, 

Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 





=—_ 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE NATION'S OUTLOOK. 


In a former paper the attempt was made to 
indicate the processes by which the people of 
this country became a consolidated nation, pos- 
sessing its own characteristics and ethnic indi- 
viduality. In doing this it was necessary to 
point out the principal changes through which 
the people of the country has passed in com- 
ing to its present position, with the correspond- 
ing changes in the political institutions and 
condition of the nation. The points thus 
brought into view show a national domain of 
very great extent, with the most abundant va- 
rieties of climate and soil, and facilities for 
intercommunication, unequaled in any other 
equally extensive portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. And though the process of assimila- 
tion, by which the originally diverse elements 
of the population have been brought to a good 
degree of homogeneity, have operated most ef- 
fectively, and brought about highly satisfaetory 
results, yet there still remain wide differences 
among the various classes of our populations, 
as distinguished by ethnological, religious, in- 
tellectual, and moral characteristics.. The facts 
brought into notice show that the work of as- 
similation has not kept way with the influx of 
new and essentially alien elements of popula- 
tion, and that while the American type has 
predominated, that itself has undergone great 
changes. The Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
type that so completely governed during the 
Revolutionary period, and which gave a some- 
what straitened cast to the national charac- 
ter, has been very considerably modified, and 
while absorbing large bodies of people into its 
substance it has become much more cosmopol- 
itan than before. This experiment was forced 
upon the nation; and as a resulj it was com- 
pelled to submit to wide modifications, and to 
accept fewer distinctive fraits, in order to re- 
tain its old identity, and to preserve its essen- 
tial characteristics. Among the points reached 





in the nation’s development, may be named 
among, perhaps, others quite as worthy of no- 
tice the following: 

1. The unity of the nation has become’ a 
reality, not only inname and by virtue of a com- 
mon frame of government, but as a fact abid- 
ing in the people themselves. Of that a con- 
vincing proof was given in the course and 
especially in the termination of the war of the 
Rebellion, Previous to that terrible event 
there may have been room for a question, 
whether the “many,” or the “one,” named in 
the country’s escutcheon, should predominate; 
but that question is now settled, less by the 
changes made in the national Constitution than 
by the stern verdict of facts, which made those 
changes logically necessary. The unity of the 
nation is clearly a consolidation, and yet not so 
thorough and complete but that the individ- 
uality of the States remains, and must be re- 
cognized. In comprehending into a single con- 
solidated nationality, many and somewhat 
diverse’ sub-nationalities, and peoples having 
various tastes and interests and usages, it be- 
came necessary that fewer points of agreement 
should be required, and indeed that nothing 
should be insisted upon as necessary that 
might be waived without endangering the in- 
tegrity of the body. When the nation is called 
upon to put forth its whole strength, whether 
to repel a foreign enemy or to subdue domestic 
rebellion, the special rights of the States, the 
sub-nationalities that make up the national 
unity, must be held in abeyance; just as inter 
arma leges cessant—civil law is suspended in the 
presence of war. But in times of peace and 
domestic quiet, both economy and efficiency in 
government, and still more popular liberty, 
are best secured by a jealous regard for the 
rights of local self-government. The balanc- 
ing of powers between the general and the State 
Governments may give rise to many difficult 
and delicate questions; but in their proper 
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relations, duly observed, consists the nation’s 
strength and safety. 

2. It is now settled beyond reversal or con- 
siderable change, that the sole basis of govern- 
mental right in this nation is in the individ- 
ual man, considered apart from all accidents 
or special conditions, manhood being the 
sole and sufficient title to all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship. Equality before the 
law, in respect alike to the protection it ren- 
ders and to its authoritative enactments, is the 
all-pervading and all-comprehending principle 
that governs the civil relations of the citizens 
of the Republic. The expediency or other- 
wise of this arrangement is not now an open 
question; it exists, and it can not be reversed 
except by the destruction of the whole system. 
The nation must stand or fall by that princi- 
ple. Some, indeed, account it a mistake that 
the franchise has been so widely extended, and 
others, while confessing that it was unavoida- 
Ble, accept it only as a necessary evil. It is 
not, however, altogether certain that there is 
any good ground for these apprehensions of 
evil from the extreme diffusion of liberty 
among the people. Distrust of those below 
them, whether in age or position, is the char- 
acteristic infirmity of men of superior intelli- 
gence. On the other hand there are those who 
agree with the apparently paradoxical, but 
really philosophical, sentiment (uttered, we 
believe, by Macaulay), that the best remedy for 
too much liberty is more liberty. It may be wise 
to trust the people with the power that can not 
be safely withheld, that they may learn to feel 
its responsibilities; and it is safer to elevate 
the masses by recognizing their manhood, and 
treating them accordingly, than by depriving 
them of equal rights, to render them either 
brutishly careless of themselves, or else hostile 
to society and the government, which they 
know only as a task-master; after all, therefore, 
it may be that instead of an evil to be endured 
our universal or manhood suffrage is as wise as 
it is inevitable. 

3. In like manner, from the necessities of 
the conditions of the various peoples of the 
land, the Government is based upon the idea 
of the absolute freedom of religious thought 
and observances in each individual. Other 
countries have granted religious liberty to all 
forms of faith and practice; but the Ameri- 
can idea excludes the idea of toleration by 
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sacredly abstaining from all inquiry or official 
concern with the religion of the people,—leay- 
ing all that class of matters where they legiti- 
mately belong,—to the individual conscience, 
The Government, as such, is neither religious 
nor irreligious, because it is held that it is not 
among the legitimate functions of the State to 
intermeddle with such things. If it is pleaded 
that without the influences and restraints of 
religion society could not be held together, 
that the continued life of the State is condi- 
tioned upon the religious sentiments of its 
people, even that may be granted; and yet it 
may be claimed that the best possible method 
for rendering that influence effective is to 
leave it to the individual, and to the social in- 
fluences to which it always gives rise. And 
on the other hand, if, in any case, under the 
pretenses of religion, whether of single persons 
or of associated bodies, natural rights shall 
be invaded, or the peace or safety of the State 
imperiled, then must such practices be abated 
(not as heretical, but as offenses against the 
State), and their perpetrators punished, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace. If a colony of 
Hindoos should settle down on the banks of 
one of our American rivers, and calling it their 
god should attempt to cast their children into 
it, it would be the duty of the State to protect 
the child and to punish the attempted offerer 
asamurderer. If polygamy is adjudged a civil 
offense, incompatible with the public welfare, it 
can not demand toleration, under the plea of 
religion. 

As with the individual, so with society, the 
first and highest duty is self-p © -rvation; and 
its supreme duty toward each individual is to 
secure to him the quiet enjoyments of all the 
natural rights of citizenship, “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” His religious 
opinions are simply his own, and may not be 
officially inquired after. So, too, his relig- 
ious observances are his own, to be kept as he 
may fancy, provided, always, that there shall 
be no flagrant self-abuse, and that the natural 
rights of other individuals shall not be inter- 
fered with. 

It is not safe, however, practically to as- 
sume that the blessings of liberty and good 
government can be perpetuated except by the 
exercise of the utmost carefulness and fore- 
thought. It should, therefore, be the study of 
all who care for the public welfare to find out 
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and apply the means required to transmit to 
the coming generations these blessings, by pro- 
viding the conditions, upon which they depend. 
Among these are public virtue and patriot- 
ism, the moral elevation of the public mind, 
which %8 only the prevalence of virtuousness 
in individual characters,—for public virtue 
is but the aggregate of the average virtue 
of its individuals. There is cause to fear that 
this great truth has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized, that in seeking to hedge about the com- 
monwealth with all needed safeguards there 
has been a tacit assumption that its dangers 
must come from without, rather than from 
within itself. 

The public virtue (truth and honor) is 
only the aggregate and resultant of these 
qualities as they abide in and give expression 
to individual characters. The love of justice 
and truth, as excellent in themselves, and the 
spirit of true honor—that genuine nobleness of 
soul that is incapable of injustice—these must 
abide in the hearts and minds of the people, or 
else all the bonds of compacts and constitutions, 
and forms of government, will be but ropes of 
sand, to fall to pieces at the first rude shock, 
or to crumble away by the slow workings of 
internal causes of weakness. It is impossible 
to sustain and perpetuate a free State, unless 
the spirit of patriotism, based upon the love of 
the right, is strong and active among the peo- 
ple. It was the nation’s weak point at the 
coming on of the war of the Rebellion, that 
for many precedent years patriotic utter- 
ances had degenerated from the high moral 
and almost religious ideal of the times of the 
fathers to the cantings of selfish politicians 
“speaking for Buncombe,” or the bombast of 
the vain and empty-minded, displaying the 
“spread-eagle” in the most worthless of 
“Fourth of July” oratory. It was not so in 
the earlier “seventy-six,” and it can not be 
safely allowed to be so in the new century 
upon which the nation has entered. The time 
and the exigencies of the Republic demand a 
species of patriotism as pure and lofty and un- 
selfish as that which inflamed the age of Wash- 
ington, and which bore the nation triumph- 
antly through the throes of the Revolution, 
and settled its civil institutions in the abiding 
principles of universal liberty. And all this 
was possible because of the prevalence of an in- 
tense love of their native land among the sober 
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and peaceable and upright common people 
of this, then infantile, nation. Our fathers 
were invincible because they loved justice, 
and knew that their cause was just, and be- 
cause they were personally freemen by virtue 
of their own characters more than by any 
thing in the public institutions. The city is 
“exalted” by “the blessing of the upright ;” 
it is strong and fruitful of good in proportion 
as it is full of upright citizens. 

Goodness of character in the citizens in 
order to its becoming in due measure a bless- 
ing to the commonwealth must also be intelli- 
gently patriotic. It, indeed, has no sympathy 
with the madness that cries out, “My country 
right or wrong!” and yet in its abiding patriotic 
devotion, in the presence of confessed wrongs 
it still exclaims, ‘ With all thy faults I love 
thee still.” Genuine patriotism, especially in 
a Republic, embodies itself in the form of 
reverence for law, devotion to the interests and 
the honor of the nation, its history and insti- 
tutions and laws,and their representatives—the 
public functionaries. The good citizen is law- 
abiding, not only through fear of the law’s pen- 
alties, but also, and pre-eminently, because it 
is a religious duty. Civil government is a di- 
vine ordinance, which may not be resisted 
without sinning against God, except in the 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances which 
compel men either to suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, or, in some extreme cases, to engage 
in acts of revolution. Of these exceptional 
cases we are not now speaking; in all others 
the duty of obedience to the laws and of ear- 
nest and conscientious devotion to the public 
welfare is the high religious duty of the Chris- 
tian citizen, to be rendered joyfully and as to 
both God and man. 

And the foil of this conscientious patriotism 
presenting the opposite offense, are all forms 
and kinds of laws either permitting or compell- 
ing to wrong-doing. Iniquity is never so flag- 
rantly dangerous as when it is “framed by law.” 
Sacred as is the duty of devotion and obedience 
to. human law, it is at best only of secondary 
authority. The truly good and great always 
recognize a “higher law,” permanent and su- 
preme, binding upon the conscience and con- 
duct of all men; and nothing can be more 
disastrous to the State than to demand of its 
citizens an allegiance that conflicts with their 
more sacred obligation to the laws of God and 
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of their own consciences. This was seen and 
most sadly experienced by this nation, while 
it was living in and maintaining that organic 
iniquity—chattel-slavery. While the institu- 
tion existed, protected by the nation’s laws 
and institutions, every citizen, every-where, 
was implicated, at least passively, in its com- 
plicated iniquity, against which it was his duty 
alike to God and his country solemnly to pro- 
test. And when it was further attempted to 
render the whole nation and the States in their 
severalty, and each individual as a citizen of 
the Republic a possible active agent for the 
jam of the laws of slavery, the issue 
was made directly between the human and the 
divine law, and the Christian conscience was 
compelled to protest against the law of the 
land; and in every such conflict the State and 
not the throne of God must feel the shock. 
No other form of treason is so fearful as that 
which divides the allegiance of the people be- 
tween the country and the Sovereign Ruler. 
These considerations apply, in like manner, 
in each case in its proper measure, to all laws, 
or the absence of laws, by which crimes are 
protected, or allowed to go unpunished. The 
blighting curse of the liquor traffic spreads 
like a moral miasma over the whole land, de- 
bauching and debilitating the very soul of the 
nation. The weekly day of rest, needful for 
the protection of the laborer, the child or the 
apprentice, and of each individual, from the 
’ grasping demands of avarice, and yet capable 
of protection only as a sacred day, can not be 
disregarded except at great peril to the public 
welfare. The multiplied forms of vicious 
pleasure-seeking, the maddening excitements of 
the gambling table, the mingled brutality and 
lust for gain displayed in the horse race, the 
fiendish blood-thirstiness of prize-fights, are all 
deadly assaults upon the nation’s character, 
and ultimately its life. More insidious, and 
perhaps not, therefore, the less dangerous, are 
the various forms of political corruptions, of 
which much is now said,—the corruption of the 
ballot, and the use of bribes (direct or other- 
wise) in elections, the bestowment of offices 
in payment for party services, jobbery and 
corruption in public life (especially in public 
charities and taxes, etc.),—these are giant evils, 
sores on the body politic. These cause good 
men to withdraw from public life just when 
most needed. 
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As we thus recognize the nation’s perils, and 
the necessity that it should be provided with 
safeguards and appliances for securing its wel 
fare and perpetuity, it may seem proper to in- 
dicate what these are; and pursuing the same 
line of thought along which we haVe been 
traveling, we shall look for these in the things 
that pertain especially to the character of 
the people of the commonwealth. 

First of all, then, though perhaps not the 
most important of all, may be named the 
prevalence of learning and culture among the 
people. It is conceded, on all hands, that no 
country can attain to reak greatness except as 
its affairs are wisely administered, its re- 
sources developed and made available, and the 
blessings of a stable and beneficent govern- 
ment secured; and it is equally evident that 
these things can be secured only by intelligence 
and wisdom among those to whom the conduct 
of public affairs is committed. And since in 
our democratic Republic every citizen is to 
some extent intrusted with the interests of 
government, general intelligence seems requis- 
ite as a condition of public safety. 

To promote that state of things should there- 
fore be a primary and supreme purpose of 
those who care for the interests of the Repub- 
lic. Hence, arises the high consideration given 
by the wisest of our citizens to the cause of 
popular education, the conviction that it is 
the duty of the State to provide the means of 
an elementary training in letters for every 
child in the land. And because this is a mea- 
sure, not simply of benevolence, but especially 
one of public safety, the duties of the parties 
concerned are reciprocal, and while the State 
is so bound to provide for its children, they 
are also obliged to use the privileges so af- 
forded, which obligation the State should 
effectually enforce. The American-born child 
comes into life, an heir to a valuable heritage, 
but with corresponding obligations to the Re- 
public, for which he must be duly prepared; 
and for this the State must make the neces- 
sary provisions, and then see to it that they 
are duly employed. 

We have our fortresses for defense, and we 
maintain our military and naval academies, 
and the State reaches out a patronizing hand 
to our voluntary associations of citizen sol- 
diers, because in these is seen the protection of 
the commonwealth. So should it also provide 
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for the proper training of its future citizens, 
of whom are to come its voters, and its jurors, 
its legislative, executive, and judicial rulers. 
The old Spartan idea that the child belongs to 
the State is rooted in a most valuable truth, 
though we may doubt the wisdom of the Spar- 
tan method of treating the subject, especially 
* because they disregarded that other great law, 
that the family is no less sacredly divine than 
the State itself, and that the best interests of 
the former are to be secured through the latter. 
But since the education of the children of the 
nation is a condition upon which the stability 
and welfare of the State depends, it is a pri- 
mary duty incumbent upon all who care for 
the future of the nation, to promote by cer- 
tain and infallible agencies the necessary 
“education of the rising generation, s0 soon to 
become the rulers and guardians of the com- 
monwealth. 

In respect to the substance of education it 
is generally sufficient to say that whatever en- 
larges the range of thought and develops and 
cultivates the best faculties and susceptibilities 
of the soul is the kind of education that is re- 
quired. And yet it should be added that 
direct efforts toward cherishing and intensify- 


ing the spirit of patriotism among the people 
would seem to be especially necessary in a dem- 


ocratical State. In the absence of a personal 
sovereign and the outward insignia of national 
authority and greatness, with which to arouse 
or fix the patriotic ‘sentiment, there is all 
the more need for a deep and abiding appre- 
ciation of, and regard for, the country, its his- 
tory, its institutions, its great men and their 
noble deeds. The study of history, and espe- 
cially that of our own country, with due re- 
spect to its heroical elements, should be recog- 
nized as among the necessary parts of the 
education of every youthful American citizen. 
Just here, we suspect, our course of school 
studies as now conducted is somewhat defect- 
ive; and to this matter should the thoughful 
attention of our public guardians be directed. 
Love of one’s own country, first of all, and be- 
yond all other countries, or portions of the 
human family, is a noble virtue, quite free 
from any taint of bigotry, and it is the parent 
of not a few other excellent social and personal 
virtues; the want of it is a deprivation of 
positive virtuousness that can not fail to result 
in a dwarfing and depravation of character in 
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respect to a highly important department of 
personal and social ethics. No other quality 
in its citizens is more needful in a free Repub- 
lic than such an earnest and enlightened pa- 
triotism, based upon a deep and intelligent 
conscientiousness. 

Because we no have National Church sys- 
tem, there is all the time a liability to for- 
get the undeniable importance of the relig- 
ious element in civil and political affairs; 
and yet upon that more than any other in- 
fluence depends the welfare of the social and 
political body. Almost any form of religion 
is better than none; but here as elsewhere, 
the Christian religion incomparably excels 
every other. The two great social factors, 
the family and the nation, are clearly rec- 
ognized and strongly emphasized in both the 
Old and the New Testament. The Jewish 
nation was a vast assemblage of families, and 
yet, perhaps, nowhere else has such an intense 
patriotism appeared as among that people; 
and in the Gospels both these elements appear 
to be intensified, elevated, and sanctified. 
Even in the wreck of the Jewish common- 
wealth, itself the result of the failure of the 
rulers of the nation to apprehend its calling 
and to co-operate with the divine purpose in 
working out its destiny, the intense yearning 
of the Jewish mind toward “ Jerusalem” and 
“Tsrael” is seen not only in the earnest profes- 
sions of Paul, but still more in the sadness and 
tender sympathy of the Savior himself. And 
in no other way can an abiding and reliable 
patriotism be so surely promoted as by the in- 
crease and prevalence of a deep an@ abiding 
Christian spirit among the people. And as 
the Christian religion is that by which alone 
the desired saving influences can be realized, 
80, too, Protestantism, its only genuine form, is 
that by which alone the desired good can be 
obtained. 

In all the past history of the country, in the 
more than heroic self-sacrifice and endurance 
of its original founders, the dauntless he- 
roism: of those who achieved its independ- 
ence, and the unselfish devotion to justice 
and liberty of those who laid the founda- 
tions of our civil institutions, the impelling 
and controlling element of power was the deep- 
seated religiousness of those who, under God, 
accomplished these great and noble works. 
Unlike those of Greece and Rome, ours is a 
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Republic of the people, because, unlike them, 
our fathers were Christians. Unlike that of 
France, our Republic has for a hundred years 
demonstrated the possibility of a stable gov- 
ernmeyt with the largest enjoyment of per- 
sonal freedom by all the people, because our 
citizens are chiefly enlightened Protestants, 
and neither semi-idolatrous Papists nor God- 
defying infidels. And as hitherto our nation 
has lived and increased, and been the asylum 
for thousands who have made it their own 
by adoption, so must it be perpetuated by a 
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deep, pervading, and controlling Christianity 
in the hearts and lives of the people. And 
in the presence of whatever of prevailing 
impiety and immorality, of selfishness and 
worldliness, and of public or private corrup- 
tion there may be, there is still good ground 
for the hope that in the conflict so hotly con- 
tested among us, the good will continue to pre- 
vail over the evil. Though the outlook is not 
without its clouds, yet the bow of promise is 
displayed upon them, by the beams of the Sun 
of Righteousness. 





GERMANY. 

ExPLoDED MrracrEs.—The effort to estab- 
lish a new shrine at Marpingen has most 
effectually come to grief. The authorities de- 
termined to investigate what they knew to be 
a swindle, and accordingly sent a commission 
of the detective police to investigate the so- 
called vision, and “interview” the parties 
who had experienced it. They turned out to 
be a few precocious children that had been 
educated in fanaticism by the priests and nuns, 
and who quite stoutly maintained that they 
had seen in three visions, the Virgin, the Devil, 
and the Holy Ghost. When closely questioned, 
the children broke down on the two latter, but 
clung with tenacity to the vision of the Virgin. 
But at last they were so perfectly unable to 
substantiate any thing of their assertions that 
they completely broke down, and acknowledged 
that the whole affair was a put-up job. When 
the game with the children was thus effectually 
squelched, the detectives turned their attention 
to the actors that set the puppets in motion, 
and pretty soon had the leaders of the enter- 
prise behind bolt and bar. This produced 
great excitement in the Catholic world, and 
all sorts of stories were told about persecution 
on the part of the demoniacal powers. But 
the webs of the pious swindle were so com- 
pletely unraveled before the bar of the court 
that the collapse was perfect and complete, and 
the only miracle left of the group was the 
wonder that any Church could be so blind and 
corrupt as to endeavor to attain its ends by 
such means. When these visions were proved 
to be all wind the inhabitants of the place be- 
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gan to be ashamed of their credulity, and while 
the Ultramontane sheets were stoutly main- 
taining that nothing had been discovered to 
invalidate the claims of the visions, the simple 
peasants were frankly acknowledging that the 
whole affair was a tissue of deceit and lies, 
And now a paper is circulating in Marpingen 
asserting that the undersigned had no faith in 
the stories from the beginning. ‘ And to close 
up the miracle farce, the guardians of the poor 
have felt authorized to take the children and 
place them in a reformatory, where they can be 
under a little better control and teaching. The 
judicial charge against them asserted that by a 
web-work of lies they had seriously threatened 
the public peace, and by deceit had endeavored 
to practice a game of the basest deception to the 
discomfort and loss of the parties deceived. 
At the investigation, these “‘ miracle children,” 
as they were called, acknowledged they had 
invented the whole affair from beginning to 
end. The oldest child is a bright girl who 
was able to induce the others to go into the 
game. She had trained them so well that there 
was a marvelous harmony in their stories in 
the beginning, although she is only eight years 
of age, and it seemed for a while as if she 
would hold out in the assertions that they 
made. Some were even charitable enough to 
believe that the priests themselves had been de- 


. ceived. But a close investigation proved that 


older heads knew all about the matter, and 
these will probably receive their reward. By 
the skill of the detectives the government is 
confident of coming to the root of the whole 
matter. In the meanwhile the shrine has 
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suddenly closed its doors, and the inclosure 
that surrounded the holy spot has been torn 
down, while the glory and the hopes have all 
departed. Credulous pilgrims will cease to 
visit the spot to pray for the healing of their 
ills, and the poor people of Marpingen will 
pay dearly for the short-lived fame of their 
village. The whole affair was a base swindle 
on the part of the Church to establish a second 
Lourdes in Prussia as a rallying spot for mal- 
contents against the laws of the land. But 
the treatment of the authorities has been so 
intelligent and firm that the swindle was 
crushed in the shell, and the story goes to prove 
still more strongly the necessity of laws con- 
trolling the education of Catholic priests and 
teachers that they may be free from the evil 
influence of the Jesuits. The harm done by 
tlhe Romish clergy in the matter of popular 
instruction comes out in bold relief in this in- 
cident, which might have attained great pro- 
portions had it not been firmly met in the outset. 


- SPAIN. 


PERSECUTIONS OF PrROTESTANTS.—In spite 
of all the fine laws and pleasant phrases about 
the liberty of other faiths in Spain, we are now 


able to point without fear of contradiction to 
certain events that prove the existence of a 
fixed determination not to let the Protestants 
openly enjoy their belief peacefully. Mahon 
is the capital of the beautiful island of Mi- 
norca in the Mediterranean, and is a city of 
some seventeen thousand inhabitants. In one 
of its suburbs there was established, in 1867, 
a Protestant mission under the care of the 
Wesleyan Methodists and the Scotch Presby- 
terians. The Spanish Protestants soon gath- 
ered around them, and built churches and 
schools, so that by and by a Protestant congre- 
gation of about three hundred souls had been 
gathered together. Under the guidance of an 
intelligent Protestant native teacher, they es- 
tablished two schools, in which instruction 
was wholly free, an elementary and grammar 
school. These prospered, and soon had a hun- 
dred scholars. In the beginning of the year 
the Superintendent sent to the Spanish Gazette 
an advertisement concerning the Evangelical 
school. Asall advertisements must submit to 
the censorship before publication, this came 
under the eye of the mayor, who simply forbid 
its publication, even though the teacher offered 
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to strike out the words, “ Evangelical School.” 
As a sequel, all newspaper publishers received 
a warning that they must refrain from pub- 
lishing any thing concerning Protestant schools, 
as all such notices would be in violation of 
the laws of the land. And to make this the 
more decided, the school was hardly opened 
before the police ordered it to be closed, and 
sent the children home. But even this was not 
enough; Bishop Manuel, of Minorca, thought 
the time had come for him to enter the lists 
against the heretics. He issued two fulminat- 
ing pastoral letters, whose persecution and in- 
tolerance may be seen from what follows: 
“Rotten members ought not to be allowed to 
touch sound members, and therefore Protest- 
ants and Catholics ought not to meet; and we 
shall, therefore, even to the third generation, 
excommunicate all Protestants and Freema- 
sons.” And in order to give a practical tend- 
ency to his teachings, in his character as school 
visitor, he excluded from the Catholic school 
of Mahon the son of an American ex-consul, 
while the mayor forbid certain Spanish werk- 
men in the ports and custom-house to visit the 
Protestant church, declaring that they would 
lose their places if they went near such 
churches or schools. And finally, this intoler- 
ance received its crown when the mayor en- 
tered a prayer-meeting where Methodist hymns 
were being sung, and from the altar declared 
that the singing must cease, because it was a 
“public manifestation of their faith,” saying 
that he had hitherto talked, and he would in 
future act. Under these circumstances there 
was but one thing to be done, and comment is 
needless. 


BULGARIA. 


Its ANNUAL Farr.—This land, now so largely 
attracting the attention of the world, has for 
many years led so quiet an existence that it has 
been completely excluded from public attention. 
In its retirement it has therefore maintained 
many of its medieval customs that have en- 
tirely disappeared from other lands. Among 
these is its annual fair, in imitation of the 
famous ones of Russia. Under the influence 
of the locomotive, the steamboat, and the tel- 
egraphic wire, these institutions have mostly 
disappeared, or, at least, are greatly modified in 
their character, so that a genuine semi-Asiatic 
fair is now hardly to be found. In Bulgaria, 
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however, the great event has been kept up, 
though it has, as it were, been but recently 
discovered. Its peculiar Oriental trade gives 
to it quite a charm, and the isolation of its 
people from European influences has preserved 
for them the attractiveness of the olden time. 
This Bulgarian Fair presents a confused med- 
ley of nationalities and costumes, and is the 
scene of a noisy and not very ruly crowd. 
The Turks come mostly as buyers, and in 
Oriental dignity they move about in long, 
blue gowns and loose shoes, with the white 
turban wound carefully around their heads, 
and their brown faces marked by reflective 
and knitted brows. The Bulgarian peasantry, 
mostly barefooted, lounge about with open 
mouth and gaping eyes, endeavoring to grasp 
the situation, while the dealers are splitting 
theirsxoices in announcing the wares which 
they: have brought to market. Here and there 
appears a Bedouin with swarthy face and 
shining eyes, wearing the peculiarly folded 
burnoose; and then come the Circassians in 
picturesque costume, and in groups according 
to clans, and their wives at their side veiled 
in black or red. In the midst of this busy 
crowd may be seen the banker and the lawyer, 
sitting at small tables in the very midst of the 
streets. The banker is needed as a changer of 
money for the diverse nationalities, while the 
/lawyer has ready his stamped paper, on which 
to draw up contracts and legally record com- 
mercial transactions. Between the financier 
and the lawyer is a lemonade dealer; and 
wherever an empty box can be found, there is 
the station of some Turkish Figaro ready with 
lather-cup and razor to wait on those who de- 
sire to be shaved in the legitimate sense. All 
enterprising men seem to find plenty to do; 
and now, with some possibility of having this 
region of the world more accessible to civili- 
zation than it has been, dealers and travelers 
are looking up the markets and the sights, 
and Bulgaria is likely soon to see something 
of the world like other people. 





SCANDINAVIA. 

Irs Licut LireratureE.—The growth of 
narrative fiction has greatly increased of late 
in Scandinavia. A few years ago it was 
confined to Sweden, but Norway and Denmark 
seem inclined to enter the lists, so that with 
the Scandinavian trio they now make a very 
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fair literary showing. From Norway We have 
Bjornsen, who has become quite a star in the 
literary firmament; and now Denmark ig 
stepping into the foreground in narrative fic- 
tion, after having given us the charming An- 
dersen in household and fairy stories. The 
rising celebrity in Denmark in the line of 
romance literature bears the name of Carit 
Etlar, a new name to our readers, but no 
stranger to his own people. Nearly all Scan- 
dinavian literature comes to us through the 
German, into which it is now quite assiduously 
translated by the scholars of the Father-land, 
The work bears the name of Danish stories, 
and their scene is mostly laid on their nativa 
soil, which is an additional attraction for the 
scholar from the opportunity thus afforded 
him to learn something of the soul-life of a 
people that have been too long isolated from 
Europe. They are fresh and crisp in their 
nature, like a pure breath from the dark for- 
ests of that island world, making us acquainted 
with the manners and customs, song and story, 
and peculiarity of a singular people. The 
last story-book issued by Etlar contains eight 
narratives, mostly belonging to past periods, 
and having a more or less clear historical 
background. The motive of all these stories 
is excellent and morally instructive. In the 
first, bearing the title of “Cain’s Race,” a 
Gypsy child leaves the house of its adopted 
parents, where it was living retired and happy, 
in order to subsidize the growing wants of age 
by its labors in a sphere that would enable 
him to insure better returns and a greater ca- 
pacity to be useful to them who had snatched 
him from a roving life and enabled him to 
have a future in the world. “The Polish 
Prince” is the narrative of a child of noble 
blood, stolen from hig father’s house, but at 
last returning to it betause he was not able to 
live away from his native heath. “ Pautin’s 
Chronicle” describes the sorrows and afflic- 
tions caused to Denmark by the Thirty Years’ 
War, and the returning mercenary soldiers of 
the Swedish army, and depicts in sharp out- 
lines the arbitrary rule of the Danish nobles 
towards the peasants of their estates. There 
is a sort of fatalism woven into all these nar- 
ratives, but their main teaching is that of self- 
sacrifice for the good of others. They all 
show a decided literary capability, and are 
worthy of the attention of the world. 


ART. 


WHAT IS A SCHOOL OF PAINTING? 

In conversations upon art, the term “Schools 
of Painting” is of very frequent occurrence; an 
artist is classified under a particular “school,” 
as the Roman, the Florentine, the Venetian, 
the Flemish, etc. Probably the large majority 
of persons who use this term have but vague or 
confused notions of its meaning, and very scanty 
knowledge of the principles which underlie 
these various schools. While schools of paint- 
ing may take their name from the city where 
some great artist wrought, and gathered around 
him admiring disciples, or from countries in 
which artists have been resident, or from some 
peculiar combination of means to produce 
characteristic effects, nevertheless there is a 
deeper and more philosophic ground of di- 
vision. What, then, is the ground of classifi- 
cation of painters into “schools?” Is it not 
chiefly their methods of studying and inter- 
preting nature and their different ends and mo- 
tives of art expressions? All schools agree 
that in nature must be found that beauty which 
it is the chief object of art to portray. The 
portrayal of the beautiful being thus the end 
of all fine art, the quality of beauty thus rep- 
resented, the means of attaining this end de- 
termine the schpol under which the artist 
should scientifically-rank. Nature may be 
studied in its more evident and patent phenom- 
ena. Qualities which appeal to the senses by 
their more striking objective character may be 
chiefly regarded. The examination may not 
penetrate beneath the surface. Content with 
this easier study, the delineations of nature 
will be proportionately superficial. What 
would most easily arrest the attention of the 
multitude would take prominence in the works 
of this class of artists. But nature has more 
than mere surface qualities. It has deep hid- 
den mysteries which can be discovered and 
interpreted only by protracted thought. The 
profounder harmonies of the universe can be 
known only to the more patient and the more 
reverent. To come into the holy of holies of 
the temple of nature the feet must be un- 
sandaled, the head bent in lowliness, the heart 
filled with holy awe. To enter into these pen- 
etralia of the universe ie the privilege of the 





few gifted ones whoes souls have been expanded 
and purified, whose imaginations “have been 
kindled by unearthly fires, and whose zeal and 
ardor have been stimulated by an unselfish 
ambition. Such will seek to embody these 
profounder truths. Deep, spiritual analogies 
struggle for expression. The cold, hard, log- 
ical consciousness is made subject to the intu- 
itional consciousness. The spirit,—the real 
animating soul of nature,—is discovered, and 
glows in the colors of the canvas. The petty 
qualities of the individual or the species now 
merge themselves in the broader, deeper, more, 
embracing generalization. 

This seems to be the general principle which 
guides in the philosophical classification of 
painters into schools. Perhaps the schools 
which most fully realized the latter condition 
were the early Christian and pre-Raphatlite 
mystical, in which the aim is to reveal the 
deeper and more spiritual truths of the sub- 
ject, irrespective of mere surface qualities. 
Next to these rank the Roman and Florentine 
Schools, whose works chiefly address them- 
selves to the mind and soul of the beholder. 
The other extreme, whose paintings appeal 
almost solely to the eye, is the Venetian school, 
especially Paul Veronese and Tintoret. Be- 
tween these two opposite poles are ranged the 
schools of Bologna, Parma, etc., which attempt 
to combine elegance and grace of ornament 
with strength and vigor of design and spirit- 
uality of conception. The higher work of 
imagination, as invention, character, expres- 
sion, grace, and grandeur, will connect_more 
largely with the first mentioned schools. With 
them drawing, coloring, chiaroscuro, foreshort- 
ening, and all the mere technics of art, are 
only means of revealing these deeper, hidden 
truths of nature. In such a case rules will 
seem to be disregarded. A great painting, 
like a great poem, refuses to put itself into 
the mere straight-jacket of the canons of ordi- 
nary criticism. It is governed by law, but 
that law is so wide-embracing or so subtle that 
it has escaped the notice of the cold critic. 
As an inspired prophecy, or a heavenly evan- 
gel, it may utter truths that seem mere jargon 
to the common mind. 
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Many artists of the Venetian School, and of 
the Flemish and Dutch Schools (which re- 
ceived much of their inspiration from the 
Venetian, through Rubens), practiced the art 
of deception by making their characters gor- 
geous with French velvet or Oriental silks, as 
Paul Veronese in his “ Marriage at Cana;” or 
spent their energies to imitate the glitter of 
@ copper sauce-pan in the kitchen of a Dutch 
house-wife, as Teniers in some of his interiors; 
or, as Fuseli says of Rubens, “ Whatever be 
the subject, legendary, allegorical, mournful, 
stern, martyrdom, fable, epic, dramatic, lyric, 
grave, or gay, the hues that embody, the air 
that tinges them, is an indiscriminate expense 
of gay magnificence.” 

It is often remarked by the less thoughtful 
that the paintings of the extreme Venetian 
School are more natural, because they almost 
deceive by their wonderful imitation of the 
object which they throw upon canvas. This 
is a mistake. Both these extreme schools are 
equally natural. They differ in the qualities 
of nature which they attempt to reveal. The 
average mind would, indeed, pronounce the 
“Marriage at Cana,” by Paul Veronese, a 
greater painting than the “Coronation of the 
Virgin,” by Fra Angelico. In many, very 
many qualities, the former far exceeds the lat- 
ter. In drawing, in coloring, and in inven- 
tion, the Venetian is far superior to “Il Beato.” 
But while the spectator is intoxicated with the 
pomp, splendor, and exuberance of the one, by 
the other he is led to the contemplation of 
those deeper truths which bring restfulness to 
the perturbed spirit, and kindle hope in the 
despairing heart. 

When it is asked which school has produced 
the greater works, the answer must be sought 
in the meaning of the word “great.” If we 
are to take Ruskin’s definition of the great in 
art, namely, “that which conveys to the mind 
of the spectator, by any means whatsoever, 
the greatest number of the greatest ideas, and 
that an idea is great in proportion as it is 
received by a higher faculty of the mind, and 
as it more fully occupies, and in occupying, 
exercises and exalts the faculty by which it is 
received,” there can be little hesitation in ac- 
cording to the ideal school pre-eminent great- 
ness. An artist of this school will probably 
not have so large a circle of contemporary ad- 
mirers, since the deeper study which the ap- 
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preciation of his work demands is not tasteful 
to the multitude; but the quickened conscious- 
ness and sound judgment of the future will 
lift his fame to its appropriate lofty niche. 





TWO FRENCH ARTISTS AT HOME, 

GEROME is about forty-five years old, and 
looks like a student as well as an artist. His 
studio is simply magnificent in size, decora- 
tion, and furniture. The walls are ornamented 
with a costly and rare collection of the armor 
and weapons of the ancient conquering races. 
Among them are shields and pikes of various 
periods, together with helmets actually used 
by the gladiators of Rome, and marked by the 
blows which they received. This collection 
was made with considerable difficulty and at 
great expense. Gerome says that he passed 
two years in studying the details of his pic- 
ture of the “Gladiator” before he put a mark 
upon the canvas, and the same careful study 
characterized the preliminary steps toward the 
production of the “Chariot Race.” His latest 
work, called the “Sword Dance,” and consid- 
ered to be by far his best, represents a young 
girl dancing before the guests of an Oriental 
inn. The intricate and ornamental character 
of the interior of the building, and the rich 
and varied costumes of the spectators, are 
wonderfully portrayed. The center of interest, 
however, is the girl’s face. By its masterly 
execution—especially by the brilliant effect of 
the light—it has extraordinary interest. The 
picture which has been made familiar by pho- 
tograyths is offered for sale at the price of fif- 
teen thousand dollars. 

Dore’s method of working up his pictures 
is characteristic of the man. One ‘stands 
aghast at the sight of so many canvases, all on 
so largea scale. What! one man fill all these 
gigantic outlines! And then what a contrast 
of subjects! Evidently this man has the cour- 
age of genius. Here is a battle scene, furious, 
immense in its riotous carnage; there, further 
on, a peaceful landscape, with tranquil skies 
and silent meadows; beyond, some Spanish 
scenes; at the right, unfinished drawings; at 
the left, one or two completed works, just fin- 
ished, works of inspiration and patience. 
These different subjects are worked up only 
when the mood is on. Then, too, this Rue 
Bayard studio is devoted to but one part of 
the artist’s work. Here his paintings, land- 
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scapes, etc., arefound. But another studio, in 
the Rue St. Dominique, is devoted to his draw- 
ings, sketches, illustrations, etc. There is no 
fiving artist who can be compared with Doré 
in productions. It has been estimated that 
were all his drawings, sketches, pictures, and 
portraits to be placed end to end, they would 
extend in an air line from Paris to Lyons. 
Heis unceasingly active. His hand runs with 
feverish rapidity over wood or canvas. He 
never studies but is incessantly creating. He 
seems to be the concentration of nervous energy. 
Watch him as he runs, skips, flies, darts from 
one end of the room to the other. One mo- 
ment he is drawing, painting, touching up a 
nose on this personage, dashing a shadow there; 
the next he sits down and talks rapidly of the 
vaudeville he saw yesterday, gossips over the 
latest social scandal, and repeats the bonmot 
of the morning. His conversation runs on all 
topics with equal freedom, touching each one 
with a spice of wit and a vivacious audacity 
all his own. In person he is small, thin, and 
wiry, almost delicate, in fact. There is noth- 
ing in this slender body to indicate the amaz- 
ing sustaining power which permits its owner 
to be what he isin his work. There are no evi- 


dences, either, of the labor in lines written on 
his face. His complexion is rosy, like a child’s ; 
his eyes are brilliant and undimmed, full of 
life, of expression, of thought. He has a habit 
of throwing back his head to get rid of bis 
hair, which he wears long, falling upon his 


shoulders. The garments, too, betray the 
man. A witty brother artist has said of Doré’s 
working-coat that it gives the wearer the as- 
pect of a walking palette, so covered is it 
with patches of color. Originally it was a 
brown velveteen smoking-jacket, but by dint 
of constant wear and the many coats of paint 
it has received, it was long ago transformed 
into something very different.— New York 
Evening Post. 


SALE OF THE JOHNSTON COLLECTION. 

On the 20th, 21st, and 22d of December last 
was sold at auction in New York the celebrated 
Johnston Collection of Paintings. Sales of 
pictures under the hammer are of frequent 
occurrence, and generally awaken no more 
than a momentary interest. Yet this event is 
80 peculiar as to deserve, and to receive, atten- 
tion from the press of both continents, and to 
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draw to the auction-rooms the largest number 
of most enthusiastic and most cultured bid- 
ders that a similar occasion has ever assembled 
in America. First, the collection itself was of 
the highest excellence. The collector was a 
man of princely resources and of cosmopoli- 
tan sympathies. He had no hobby, and, best 
of all, regarded worth more than cost. The 
collection was singularly free from a parade 
of the sensual in art,—not containing asingle 
specimen of what has been called the carnal 
school of the French. It had representatives 
of nearly all the great modern artists,—includ- 
ing some of the most excellent and costly of 
their works. Next, the enormous sum realized 
($332,719), clearly demonstrates that a first- 
class gallery is not a mere expensive luxury, 
but may and does usually prove an excellent 
financial investment. It is reported that there 
is left a fine margin after paying the original 
cost of collection. The retention in America 
of all the best pictures of the collection, in 
the face of spirited competition from England, 
France, and Switzerland, is another most en- 
couraging fact. English and French collectors 
and dealers were desirous to secure some of 
the best paintings, especially the Meissonier and 
Turner’s “Slave Ship,” and Switzerland had 
instructed her agent to bring home, if possible, 
the masterpiece of her favorite artist. It is 
to be accounted a rare good fortune that all 
these royal works are retained in America. 
The Meissonier is now the property of James 
Gordon Bennett, of the New York Herald ; the 
“Slave Ship” goes to Boston, and the gem of 
the Swiss artist will probably find its way into 
the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. Another 
thing worthy of note is, that the paintings of 
American artists ranked well with those of the 
most famous, in popularity and price. That 
Church’s “ Niagara” outranks in price the 
masterpiece of Turner, the “Slave Ship,” is 
most significant. Reports were rife that British 
agents had been instructed to bid as high as 
$6,000 for Turner’s work. It cost Mr. John- 
ston 7,500 guineas. But that this picture,— 
the one upon which his great critic and de- 
fender, Ruskin, was willing to rest Turner’s 
immortality, should bring but $10,000,—while 
Church’s “ Niagara” brought $12,000,—should 
be very gratifying to American pride, and will 
make Ruskin indignant or mournful at the 
degeneracy of English taste. 
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NATURE. 


W111-0’-THE-Wisp.—Of all natural phe- 
nomena, that called Will-o’-the-wisp has, per- 
haps, excited more curiosity, has been in- 
volved in more obscurity, and, strange to say, 
has been less written abeut, than any other. 
Even at the present day we occasionally meet 
persons who connect this peculiar manifesta- 
tion of light with the supernatural, and not a 
few highly educated persons are to be found 
who, never having personally observed this 
“ignis fatuus,” do not credit its existence, but 
regard it all a myth of the ignorant and 
superstitious. In a recent scientific work, this 
hitherto ghostly subject is brought into such 
daylight of facts as to make it seem absurd that 
it should not have been understood long ago. 
This “ Will-o’-the-wisp,” “Jack-o’-lantern,” 
“corpse-candle,” or, as the Scotch have it, 
“ Elf-candle,” is found mentioned as far back 
as the time of Roger Bacon, under the name 
of ignis fatuus; from the Latin ignis, fire; 
fatuus, giddy. It is directly referred to first 
by Shakespeare. Will-o’-the-wisp shows it- 
self on dark Autumnal nights as a flickering, 
wandering flame, hovering 4n the air, two or 
three feet from the ground, or above the sur- 
face of stagnant water. It appears sometimes 
about the size of a hand, at others not larger 
than the flame of a candle; it will dance 
wildly about for a few minutes, then become 
extinguished. At this moment another flame 
will appear near the same place; and so on 
for a length of time. Often several of these 
“giddy flames” will be seen at once. If the 
observer endeavors to approach them they re- 
cede; if he rushes away from them, they fol- 
low; dancing along in the current of air 
caused by his retreat. Certain localities ap- 
pear more favorable to this phenomenon than 
others. Several eminent naturalists have 
stated that they have been out many nights to 
observe it, but without success, while few per- 
sons residing in the swampy districts of Great 
Britain are unacquainted with its appearance. 
Peat-bogs, marshy districts, damp cemeteries, 
recent battle-fields, stagnant waters, and damp 
valleys, seem to best furnish the causes of this 
manifestation. In certain parts of Europe 
the Will-o’-the-wisp may be observed at all 





seasons of the year; but in England chiefly 
in Autumn, especially in November. The 
localities in which Will-o’-the-wisp may be 
seen with tolerable certainty are in England; 
the peaty districts around Port Carlisle, in 
Cumberland; on the Continent, in the damp 
valleys between Marburg and Cassel, and most 
certainly in the grave-yard outside the town 
of Gibraltar. In 1776, we find the celebrated 
Volta endeavoring to account for the phenom- 
enon by attributing it to the combustion of 
marsh-gas or light carburetted hydrogen, 
which had been discovered by Campi in 1767. 
Campi observed that when a stick was thrust 
into mud abounding in vegetable remains, 
stagnant water covering the whole, bubbles of 
gas escaped which were inflammable. Volta 
was inclined to attribute Will-o’-the-wisp to 
the burning of this gas, but was totaliy unable 
to account for its ignition. Major Blessom, in 


1833, in examining the marshy district, where 
at night he had seen these lights, observed that 
during the day bubbles of gas rose in the water, 


and at night flames escaped from its surface. 
He naturally connected the two facts, correctly 
inferring that the flames were due to an in- 
flammable gas which burned during the day 
also, but could not be seen except at night. 
The explanation is simple. We have already 
seen that when vegetable matter decays under 
water or in damp soil a quantity of light car- 
buretted hydrogen gas is produced; but this 
of itself will not account for the flame, as it 
has not the property of igniting spontaneously. 
Carburetted hydrogen it not the only product 
of such a decomposition, but this gas together 
with carbonic acid gas are the principal re- 
sults. The same gases are evolved when ani- 
mal substances decay under water or in damp 
earth, but in the latter case besides the two 
gases named, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, 
and phosphuretted hydrogen are also pro- 
duced. When the gases evolved by decaying 
vegetable matter alone come in contact with 
the air they ignite only on fire being applied. 
But ¥ an animal substance be decaying at the 
same time, then the gas which rises will take 
fire of itself on reaching the air. This effect 
is owing to small quantities of phosphuretted 
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hydrogen being evolved along with the other 
gases, giving to the mixture the property of 
taking fire spontaneously. Hence, what a 
source of danger we have in the presence of 
decaying animal matter in warm coal-mines. 
Wherever, then, the Will-o’-the-wisp mani- 
fests itself, over the surface of a bog, in a 
damp valley, or in the dark cemetery, there 
lies the corpse of some animal, decaying. 


CATARACT AND DrIABETES.—Many distin- 
guished oculists have recorded the frequent 
concurrence of cataract and diabetes. Von 
Graafe declares that having examined a very 
large number of diabetic patients in different 
hospitals, he found one fourth of them affected 
with cataract. In 1869, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia, made the remarkable discov- 
ery that if a part of a frog’s body be immersed 
in simple sirup, there occurs soon after in the 
crystalline lens of the eye an opaque appear- 
ance resembling the disease called cataract. 
The same effect was invariably produced by 
injecting a solution of sugar subcutaneously. 
Still further, Dr. Mitchell discovered that the 
cataract thus produced could be removed with- 
out resort to a surgical operation. Dr. Benja- 


min W. Richardson, of London, has recently 
followed up these discoveries with remarkable 


results. He finds that in warm-blooded ani- 
mals cataract may be produced after death. 
It occurred to him that the change was possi- 
bly due to the influence of saline matter on 
the colloidal matter of the lens of the eye, 
and, if this were true, cataract might be pro- 
duced by other substances than sugar. The 
research was pursued with ail the soluble salts 
belonging to the blood, cataract being produced 
in every case. It appears that whenever the 
specific gravity of the blood is raised by the 
presence of saline matter to ten degrees beyond 
the normal standard, and is maintained in that 
condition for a short time, cataract is the re- 
sult, and remains as long as the blood contin- 
ues of the same density. On the elimination 
of the saline substance, and the reduction of 
the blood to its normal condition, the cataract 
disappeared. Cataracts produced by stable 
salts were more persistent than those produced 
by salts which are easily decomposed. The 
mode of producéion, in man and the lower an- 
imals, of the slowly advancing cataract, from 
which many persons are rendered permanently 
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blind, is after the same process, with a differ- 
ent saline, acting in a lower degree; and the 
inference is fair that some particular forms of 
diet are conducive to the disease. When the 
whole series of facts which Dr. Mitchell com- 
menced to unfold are completed, the disease 
cataract will be fully understood. Its phys- 


. ical pathology is already understood, and if 


the operative art of the surgeon be not ren- 
dered obsolete by another mode of cure result- 
ing from the discovery of its producing cause, 
it will be by the better art of preventing the 
occurrence of the disease. 


THE FLounpER.—The flounder is a flat fish, 
compressed vertically, so that the dorsal and 
ventral surfaces are mere fin-bearing edges. 
This fish is curious and interesting from the 
fact that it swims turned on one side, usually 
the right, and has both eyes on the side upper- 
most. This want of symmetry has formed a 
fertile subject for theories. Alexander Agassiz 
has recently added some remarkable facts to 
those already known, presenting the following 
as the results of observations made while study- 
ing the development of a number of species of 
flounders common to our coasts. He one day 
captured a number of flounders about an inch 
in length; they were so perfectly transpar- 
ent as to seem the merest film on the bot- 
tom of the glass vessel in which they were 
kept. At this time they were entirely symmet- 
rical, having an eye on either side, and also 
swimming vertically. These facts led him to 
set them down at once as belonging to a species 
in which the eyes remained always symmetri- 
cal. It was, therefore, with great interest that 
he observed, after a few days, that the right eye 
turned in its orbit so as to look partially 
through the body at objects on the left side. 
The day following his astonishment increased 
to find that the right eye had actually sunk 
into the tissues of the head, and was making 
its way toward the surface of the opposite 
side. This process continued until a small 
opening appeared on the left side over the 
right eye, through which it could now directly 
look, the original opening on the right side 
being entirely closed. The new opening grad- 
ually increased in size, the right eye pushing 
more and more to the surface, and finally look- 
ing out on the left side with as much freedom 
as the eye originally there. Up to the time 
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of the passage of the eye, and indeed until long 
after, the young flounder continued frequently 
to swim vertically, and that for a considerable 
length of time. Professor Agassiz does not 
pretend to explain the cause which compels 
flounders to lie on one side. The great“depth 
of the body, the position of the fins, the undu- 
lating mode of swimming, all these especially 
adapt them to swim in a vertical position. In 
fact, they always swim vertically in the young 
stages, when their capacity for vertical sup- 
port is infinitely less than when they com- 
mence to lie on the side. The young of this 
transparent flounder do not invariably lie on 
the right side; it seems almost a matter of 
chance which side they choose. Another in- 
teresting phenomenon of this fish is the rapid- 
ity with which they adapt themselves to the 
color of the surface upon which they rest. 
Professor Agassiz is now preparing a paper, in 
which he hopes to give full details of the mar- 
velous process of the transfer of an eye in 
some marine fishes. 


DIsPERSING THE Lonpon Focs.—The study 
of fogs presents unusual attractions in the 
neighborhood of large towns, such as London, 
Glasgow, Paris, etc., where the phenomenon in 
question proves a source of obstruction to 
commerce, and leads scientific men to inquire 
whether, in the actual state of science, they 
possess the means whereby a dense London 
fog, for instance, might be entirely dispersed in 
the course of a short time from its formation. 
Such a result would indeed be most desirable 
in the case of those dense mists which some- 
times pervade the atmosphere of London for 
weeks together. In 1761 Thomas Ronayne 
made the discovery that fogs as well as clouds 
are highly electrical. These observations were 
published in 1772, but attracted little or no 
attention. They were, nevertheless, repeated by 
an observer named Henley, who, in 1774, con- 
firmed them. Since that time numerous ex- 
periments have left no doubt concerning the 
enormous influence of electricity in the pro- 
duction and prevalence of fog. Peltier’s in- 
genious researches would lead us to believe 
that the very existence of a fog must depend 
upon its electrical state, at least as regards the 
great majority of fogs, and especially those 
which at certain intervals impede the com- 
merce of large towns, such as London and 
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Glasgow, through which flow considerable riy- 
ers. An electrometer plunged into such a fog 
often shows enough electricity to send ‘a tele- 
graphic dispatch around the globe. If, after 
ascertaining the nature of this electricity, the 
fog could be supplied with a plentiful amount 
of opposite electricity, there is little doubt 
that it would be entirely dispersed in the 
course of a short time. In order to disperse 
the dense electro-positive London fogs, it 
would be necessary to supply them with an 
abundant source of negative electricity, more 
quickly than the earth usually supplies it. 
In the present state of electrical science such 
a thing is far from impossible. Electro-posi- 
tive fogs which last for any length of time are 
not supplied fast enough with negative elec- 
tricity. A quicker supply would bring them 
down as rain or dew in the course of a few 
hours. The London fogs owe much of their 
disagreeable dark color and stifling sulphur- 
ous odor to their constant attraction of the 
electro-negative smoke of our chimneys. If 
by an appropriate apparatus adapted to fire- 
places we could render this smoke electro-posi- 
tive, like the fog, they would repel each other, 
and the dense London mists would thereby lose 
one of their worse qualities. But the same 
apparatus might serve alternately to render the 
smoke so highly electro-negative that it would 
very soon condense the fog as dew or rain. 


A DomesticaTteD SNAKE—Frank Buck- 
land communicates to Land and Water an 
interesting notice of “Cleo,” a pet boa-con- 
strictor. This animal came into the posses- 
sion of a friend of Mr. Buckland’s in 1870, and 
from that time up to its death, which occurred 
last Autumn, was his constant companion. 
Her food consisted of pigeons, of which she 
took on the average one a week. If one were 
offered her when she was not hungry she would 
take no notice of it. If, then, the two were 
left together for a while, they became friends. 
Neither pigeons nor any other animal ever 
showed any fear of this serpent. She never 
avoided children, but would allow them to 
take liberties which she would not have borne 
from older strangers. When offended in any 
way, she simply withdrew to some inaccessible 
corner, and waited the departure of the of- 
fender. The manner of Cleo’s death was 80 
much in keeping with her character, that those 
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who knew her will not be surprised by the 
facts in the case. Her owner was confined to 
bed with a serious illness. At first the snake 
seemed to enjoy his being at home all day, but 
soon appeared to understand that something 
was wrong, and refused food. One night she 
went to the bed as usual, but her\ old friend 
was unable to take any notice of her. She 
tried in vain to make him respond to her 
caresses, and, after a while, returned to her 
own bed, refusing food and water, and died 
within a day or two. 


“WATER-MELON SuGAR.—A company has 
been formed in California for the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the juice of water-melons. 
The process is far simpler and cheaper than 
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that of making sugar from beets. An excel- 
lent sirup is also made from the juice. The 
seeds yield a sweet oil, which serves as a good 
substitute for olive-oil. The residue of the 
melon is used as food for cattle. 


HatcHep By Evecrricrry. —Silk-worms 
hatched by electricity are now being reared in 
Italy. The superintendent of the experimental 
silk-worm farm at Padua has found that the 
hatching of silk-worms may be accelerated ten 
or twelve days, and a yield of forty per cent 
of caterpillars secured by exposing the eggs 
to a current of negative electricity from a 
Holtz machine for eight or ten minutes. It is 
suggested to apply the same method to hen’s 
eggs, and to hastening the germination of seeds. 
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PorE Pius IX.—The fiftieth anniversary 
of the elevation of Pius IX to the episcopate 
will be celebrated by an Exposition at the 
Vatican, to be opened on May 2lst. Calls for 
contributions issued by the various Romish 
prelates of the United States have been liber- 
ally responded to, and the gifts of the faithful 
are moving Romeward by the wholesale. 
Archbishop Wood, of Philadelphia, has de- 
clared it “advisable that contributions should 
be made in money, as being more easy of trans- 
mission.” 

The poverty of the “imprisoned Pontiff” 
can not be very great. According to the 
trustiest calculations,—made by heretics, it is 
true, but from authentic figures,—he netted 
last year from the “ Peter’s pence” and “ Ju- 
bilee alms ” $4,000,000. Besides his steady in- 
come from other sources, he receives frequent 
legacies of large amounts. The Emperor Fer- 
dinand, of Austria, left him $3,000,000; as 
heir of the Duke of Modena he can calculate 
on an income of $50,000 a year; a Belgian 
convent gave him $40,000, and a pious old 
lady, recently deceased, $100,000. And now, 
last of all, the widow of the Duke Galliera, 
the Genoese millionaire, says the Unita Cattol- 
ica, “has laid the sum ‘of 1,000,000 francs at 
the feet of the Holy Father, imploring the 


apostolic benediction.” This latest device— 
Vou. I.—18. 





the “‘ Vatican Exposition ”—will probably se- 
cure many additional thousands. 

The demise of Cardinals Antonelli and 
Patrizi has severely affected the failing health 
of the Holy Father, who at this juncture is in 
especial need of wise and resolute counselors. 
The appointment of Cardinal Simeoni as Anto- 
nelli’s successor in the office of Secretary of 
State is said to have given mortal offense to 
the leaders of the Jesuitical party. They are 
now putting forth most strenuous efforts to 
secure the election of one of their number to 
the Papacy on the death of the present Pontiff. 
Father Beckx, the “General ” of the “ Order of 
Jesus,” has for a quarter of a century wielded 
a power in the Roman Catholic world hardly 
inferior to that of either the Pope or Cardinal 
Antonelli. His influence in the Vatican court 
is said to be daily increasing; and if, as is ex- 
pected, he be lifted before long to the dignity 
of the Cardinalate, there will remain for him 
but a short step to the Pontifical throne. Not- 
withstanding all “ jubilees,” and princely gifts, 
and congratulations, there seem to be but few of 
the higher ecclesiastics who sincerely desire the 
prolongation of the life of poor old Pope Pius. 


Roman CATHOoLicisM IN FRAnceE. — The 
statistics of the Romish Church in France given 
by Bishop Dupanloup to the French Assembly 


‘ 
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are of some interest: The number of priests is 
put at 50,000; of these 12,000 are over sixty 
years of age; 2,000 priests of seventy years of 
age and over are still doing duty. The Bishop 
estimated that there were 3,000 communes in 
France without any provision for public wor- 
ship. He gave as the reason that the poor do 
not attend the churches in Paris, that they 
can not pay the price for chairs. Protestant 
writers, however, claim that the Papal Church 
has forever lost her hold on the French masses 
in both city and country. In taking the last 
census the creed of each individual was not 
specified as heretofore. The change was made, 
it is said, at the instigation of the priests, who 
are well aware of the great decrease in the 
number of their supporters, and dread the 
publication of the statistics of those who pro- 
fess “no religion.” 


Tue Jews.—The number of Jews, accord- 
ing to the latest estimates, is about 5,000,000. 
The national feeling among them is, perhaps, 
stronger now than at any time since the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. It is largely con- 
served by the Alliance Israelite Universelle, and 
kindred organizations, which seek to improve 
the moral and social condition of Hebrews 
throughout the world. 

At the international Jewish Conference held 
in Paris, December 11th, where over fifty dele- 
gates were in attendance, representing Austria, 
Belgium, England, Germany, France, Italy, 
and America, an able memorial to the embas- 
sadors at Constantinople was adopted in rela- 
tion to the disabilities imposed upon the He- 
brews of Turkey, and Baron de Worms was 
deputed to be the bearer of it to the Confer- 
ence. With the same rights guaranteed to 
the Jews of the East that are demanded for 
the suffering Christians, they would begin a 
career of prosperity unknown since “ Bible 
times.” Even in the present discouraging cir- 
cumstances the prospects of Palestine are re- 
viving. From Dan to Beersheba proofs are 
visible of the renewed activity and energy of 
the Jews. From all the countries of Europe 
they are flocking to the land of their forefa- 
thers. In Jerusalem and its neighborhood, 
particularly, every plot of ground is eagerly 
bought up by them. A recent writer to the 
London Times suggests that the Jews may in 
time buy out the Turks, and establish them- 
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selves in the country. The first book said to 
have been printed in Palestine appeared early 
in this Spring. It treats of the Holy Land, 
and is issued from the press established by two 
princely Israelites, MM. Rothschild and Mon- 
tefiore, and added to the hospital and school 
on Mount Zion, in Jerusalem. The Jews who 
are now going to Palestine take with them the 
progressive spirit of the century, and before 
long travelers in that country may hear the 
steam whistle, and: the clatter of machinery, 
and see all around them the bustle of busi- 
ness instead of the traditional apathy and 
listlessness of the Orient. 


THE NEsToRIAN CHRISTIANS OF PERSIA.— 
According to the latest reports the mission 
work in Persia is greatly prospering. The 
history of Christianity in that country is of 
peculiar interest. Aceording to tradition, the 
Apostle Thomas introduced the Gospel there. 
The number of Christians rapidly increased. 
Soon the Church “had its See in Bagdad, its 
schools and seminaries of learning, its bishops 
and priests, its propagandists and missionar- 
ies scattered abroad as far as to India and 
China.” But, like their brethren in Europe, 
they gradually became corrupt in faith and 
practice. In the days of Tamerlane they 
were fiercely persecuted, and almost exter- 
minated. A remnant was left, however, who 
have proved, through all the intervening years, 
faithful to the creed of their fathers. They 
have been regarded with utter contempt by 
their Mohammedan neighbors, and are only 
allowed one-third, sometimes only one-quarter, 
of the produce of their soil. These are the 
Nestorian Christians, named ‘after Nestorius, 
whose doctrines they largely adopted. In 
1833, missionaries were sent to Persia by the 
Amer’-an Board, and were cordially received, 
For ten years and more they labored without 
any proportionate fruit. At last, in 1846, the 
spirit of God was poured out in wonderful 
measure upon all classes, and many were 
converted. The change in their lives was 
manifest to all. They became sober, peace- 
able, industrious, and happy. ‘Stolen prop- 
erty was restored by Christian servants to 
Mussulman masters—a thing that seemed in- 
credible. The condition of woman was ele- 
vated. Churches and missions were formed, 
for the support of which the people made 
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generous offerings.” The old enmity between 
Christians and Mohammedans gave way to 
kindlier feelings. Some Moslem villages have 
actually asked for Christian teachers, and 
good soil for the Gospel seed lies about in all 
directions. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA.— 
There are 266,391 native Christians now in 
India, an increase of more than 42,000 in four 
years, The number of communicants is 68,- 
689, an increase in the same time of about 
4,000. There are 960 active missionaries, and 
116 women missionaries connected with the 
various woman’s societies. ‘The Lucknow Wit- 
ness draws attention to the changes effected by 
missionary labors during the last half century, 
as follows: “Should Cary and Thomas visit 
to-day the scene of their life-labors, it would 
seem to them a stranger land than when they 
first touched its shores. Her sacred Ganges is 
plowed by Government steamers, while twelve 
thousand miles of wire carry messages from 
her people. Then the whole interior of the 
country was sealed, and the roads almost im- 
passable; now all is open, and surveyors are 
every-where. It is not fifty years since 
the high-caste widow of India coveted the fu- 
neral pile as the only door of escape from a fate 
more infinitely terrible; now, though at very 
long intervals, we hear of clandestine attempts 
at suttee, its condemnation is almost universal, 
while the most intelligent look back upon it 
as we do upon the human sacrifices of the 
Druids. It is not sixty years since an order 
was issued by the Indian Government that mis- 
sionaries must not preach to natives, nor allow 
native converts to do so; now the officers of 
the Government vie with each other in praise 
of the work done by missions, while the mod- 
ern leader of the Somaj holds up the very 
missionaries, at whom the edict was aimed, to 
the everlasting gratitude of India.” The change 
wrought, or working, rather, is greater even 
than these outward signs indicate. There is a 
general feeling that the days of idolatry are 
numbered, The fall of a large stone last year 
‘from the tower of the Temple of Pooree pro- 
duced a powerful sensation among the super- 
stitious classes. The impression is widely 
spread throughout the district where it occurred 
that it betokened the end of Juggernaut, his 
temple and worship. 
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APPARITIONS OF THE VIRGIN MaArRy.— 
The “blessed Virgin” has of late favored cer- 
tain historic shrines of Continental Europe 
with repeated visits, according to the Roman 
Catholic clergy; but whether or not she is 
welcome depends very largely on what she 
says and does. When her appearance at La 
Salette was first announced, the Archbishop of 
Lyons and the Bishop of Grenoble condemned 
the miracle in spite of the protestations of the 
lower clergy. It was, however, subsequently 
confirmed by the Vatican, and of course ac- 
cepted by the Bishop and Archbishop. In Sa- 
voy, Theotiste Covarel, a pious maiden of ten 
years, startled the priests by declaring that 
“the holy Mother of God” had visited her 
several times. Theotiste would probably have 
ranked among the saintly ones of her Church, 
if she had been satisfied with a glimpse of the 
Virgin; but Mary came to complain of the 
immoral conduct of the clergy of the diocese. 
The Bishop of Maurienne at first accepted the 
miracle on the report of two canons; he prob- 
ably considered that reproof from any source 
might be beneficial to his derelict underlings ; 
but the clergy, naturally enough, rejected it, 
appealed to the Vatican, and were sustained. 
The poor girl was sent to a lunatic asylum on 
the declaration, it was said, of two physicians. 
But one of the doctors publicly denies having 
ever made any such declaration, and the other 
was denounced by the canons, who, having at 
the first espoused her cause, continued to boldly 
defend her. For this indiscretion they were 
tried for defamation by the civil authorities, 
and fined one thousand franes, while by the 
Church they were compelled to deny the au- 
thenticity of the miracle. The Bishop has 
been virtually superseded, and the revelations 
of the girl denounced as spurious and scan- 
dalous. If the Virgin desires an honorable 
reception and a hearty welcome, she must be 
careful how she criticises the infallible Church. 


MisstonaryY Notes.—A Wesleyan mission- 
ary lately returned in safety to the east of New 
Guinea from a twenty months’ exploration of 
New Britain and New Ireland, islands of the 
Australian group. New Ireland was crossed 
for the first time by a white man. No oppo- 
sition was offered to the explorers, but abund- 
ant proofs of cannibalism were found. “One 
of the party, in going into a house to light his 
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pipe, saw a woman roasting the thigh and leg 
of a man who was killed the day before.” 
The South India Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference,—which met for the first time in Bom- 
bay last November, under the presidency of 
Bishop Andrews,—consists of nineteen or- 
dained ministers and five ministers on proba- 
tion. The number of members and probation- 
ers reported was 1,596. All the ministers of 
this Conference depend upon the Churches 
served by them for their pecuniary support. 
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BrstE Stupy.—The interest in Bible study 
both in the home, in the Sunday-school, and in 
the social religious meeting, is on the increase, 
It is believed that more people, and a larger 
proportion of all the people, are engaged in 
studying the Bible than ever before; and that 
this study, as now carried forward, is more in- 
telligent, more systematic, more thorough, and 
more fruitful of good results, than at any pre- 
vious period. This fact presents an encourag- 
ing feature in regard to religious inquiry. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


THE BarNnactE GoosE.—A curious case of 
the mingling of fable and science is found in 
the well-known instance of the “barnacle 
* goose.” All naturalists are familiar with the 
name of the Anser Bernicla, and also with the 
Bernicla Anatifera, or goose-bearing barnacle. 
Mr. Hector Boece, in his “History of Scot- 
land” (1527), tells his readers that “all treis 
that are cassin (cast) in the seis be (by) pro- 
cess of tyme apperis first wormeetin, and in 
small boris and hollows thairof growis small 
wormis. First they schaw their heid and feit, 
and last of all they schaw their plumis and 
wyngis.” And farther it is said that they “are 
alterat in geis.” 

A hundred years later (1633), Gerarde, in 
his “Herball,” relates that geese are produced 
from “certain trees which grow certain shell- 
fishes of a white color tending to russet.” 
The shells are formed from “a certain spume 
or froth, which takes the shape of a mussell, 
but sharp-pointedly.” Within each shell it is 
further said, “is contained a thing in form like 
a lace of silk finely wove as it were together ; 
and this in time cometh to the shape and form 
of a bird.” When the time for the extension 
of this strange being comes, “the shell gapeth 
open, and then by degrees the bird becometh 
detached till at length it is all come forth and 
hangeth only by the bill.” After this it soon 
comes to maturity, and, falling into the sea, 
“gathereth feathers,” and becometh a goose, 
which is called in Lancashire a “tree goose.” 
Gerarde also gives a drawing of the “barnicle 
tree,” with its goose crop in various stages of 
development, and full grown geese disporting 





in the water beneath it. And he further offers 
to satisfy any doubters by “the testimonies of 
good witnesses.” 

Nearly half a century later (1678), Sir Rob- 
ert Moray, in a paper printed in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” of the Royal Society 
for that year, repeats much the same story 
with additions. He shows how the pedicle of 
the shell draws nutriment from the tree, and 
he states from his own observation that in 
every shell he opened he found a perfect sea- 
fowl; but he confesses that he had never seen 
one of the birds alive, nor had he ever met 
with any body that had ever seen them. Quite 
the equal of this “goose story” is the one re- 
lated by Sir John Mandeville, that in Cathay 
a gourd-like fruit grows, which, when ripe, is 
found to contain “as though it were a lytile 
lamb withouten wolle.” Not to be outdone 
by the “ Heathen Chinee,” Sir John told them 
of the “ Barnakes,” or fruit of a tree that “be- 
comen birddes fleeynge.” The “lamb tree” 
of Cathay is duly figured in the twenty-sixth 
chapter of Sir John’s “ Voyage,” with its pe- 
culiar fruit development. Possibly some of 
our modern biologists have taken lessons from 
these old authors respecting the “ Beginnings 
of Life,” and the “Origin of Species.” 


OriGIn oF Carps.—<As shown by Heineken, 
“the fabrication of cards for games of chance 
was first practiced in Germany, and was in 
use before the close of the fourteenth century.” 
The monks, seeing them used for amusement, 
sought to turn them to account for the Church, 
and so had the figures of some of the saints, 
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with appropriate devices, cut on blocks of 
wood, and thence transferred to cards. These 
figures and inscriptions suggested the idea of 
printing from blocks, and by making a sepa- 
rate block, first for each word and afterwards 


for each letter, the process of printing from | 


movable types was invented, by which at 
length John Guttenberg, of Mayence, pro- 
duced a copy of the Bible (A. D. 1450-53). 
So nearly associated was the origin of play- 
ing cards with that of the printed Bible,—two 
parallel but opposite forces. 

Sir Walter Scott says that the alleged origin 
of the invention of cards in France produced 
one of the shrewdest replies he had ever heard 
given in evidence. It was made by the late Dr. 
Gregory, at Edinburgh, to a counsel of great 
eminence of the Scottish bar. The Doctor’s tes- 
timony went to prove the insanity of the party 
whose mental capacity was the point at issue. 
On a cross interrogation he admitted that the 
person in question played admirably at whist. 
“And do you seriously say, Doctor,” said the 
learned counsel, “that a person having a su- 
perior capacity for a game so difficult, and 
which requires in a pre-eminent degree mem- 
ory, judgment, and combination, can be at the 
same time deranged in his understanding?” 
“T am no card-player,” said the Doctor, with 
great address; but I have read in history that 
cards weie invented for the amusement of an 
insane king.” The consequences of this reply 
were decisive. e 


Srrance.—This term descends to us from 
the Latin preposition e or ez, “out, out of,” by 
a peculiar process of change and assimilation, 
so that the derivative bears no resemblance to 
the parent word. The Latin eztra, a length- 
ened or compound form of ez, as inter and intra 
are of in, subter of sub, etc., furnishes the ad- 
jective extraneus, “without, outside of, beyond 
one’s country, foreign.” In passing over from 
the Latin to the French, it undergoes the fol- 
lowing metamorphosis: The z is softened into 
s, and the termination is curtailed into ie; 
which, pronounced with a consonant sound (asj 
or y, for i), gives us estrange. Many words 
which have this peculiar use of g and j inter- 
changeable in the old French, preserve the soft 
or change to the hard sound in English, as 
garden for the French jardin, gaol for the Nor- 
wan geaule, In English we adopt the French 
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form estrange, drop the initial e, and omit the ac- 
cent. Strange then means “foreign, outside of 
one’s usual haunts or home, not known to us,” 


WHO ARE OUR ANTIPODES?—It is a popular 
error that prevailed fifty years ago, and is 
more or less current still, that our antipodes 
are the Chinese. Now the truth is, our antip- 
odes, if we have any, are more than three 
thousand miles from any part of China. A 
little reflection will show that if a straight 
line extend from any point in the Northern , 
Hemisphere and through the center of the 
earth, it must meet the opposite surface as far 
south of the equator as the starting point was 
north of that circle. Hence we should find 
our antipodes at about forty degrees south lat- 
itude, and of course at a longitude differing 
from ours by one hundred and eighty degrees, 
We say our antipodes, if we have any, for it 
so happens that the whole region antipodal to 
this we occupy lies in the southern portion of 
the Indian Ocean, with scarcely an island to 
hold an antipode. The country most nearly 
antipodal to this is Western Australia, and to 
make the location more definite, it may be 
stated that Albany, a town and seaport in the 
south-western part of West Australia, is an- 
tipodal to a point in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
five hundred miles east of Norfolk, Virginia; 
and that the island of St. Paul, lying midway 
between Australia and the Cape of Good Hope, 
is antipodal to a point in Eastern Colorado, 
not far from Pike’s Peak, or Colorado City. 


A Monpay Curistmas.—The last Christ- 
mas day fell on Monday. It fell on Monday 
also in 1865, and on that occasion the follow- 
ing rhymed prophecy was unearthed from, it 
was stated, the Harleian MSS., number 2,252, 
folio 153-4: 


“If Christmas day on Monday be, 
A great Winter that year you'll see, 
And full of winds both loud and shrill ; 
But in Summer, truth to tell, 
High winds shall there be, and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long ; 
While battles they shall multiply, 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be born that day, I ween, 
They shall be strong each one and keen; 
He shall be found that stealeth aught ; 
Tho’ thou be sick thou diest not.” 


The year 1866 was the year of the Austro- 
Prussian war, a year of disastrous gales, and a 


year of cattle-plague. Again in 1871 Christ- 
mas day fell on a Monday. The twelvemonth 
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following that day saw us with cattle-plague 
in the north and some great storms; but as to 
“battles” we must go back a few months in 
1871 for the capitulation of Paris and the con- 
flict with the Commune. We have just now 
had a Monday Christmas for the third time 
within a dozen years. 


SEVEN-FOLD Girts oF THE Spirit.—The 
question is sometimes asked, what are the seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit mentioned in the conse- 
cration anthem? The reference is in these 
lines : 

‘Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy seven-fold gifts impart.” 

The number seven is used in the Scripture to 
denote perfection, and this expression probably 
means no more than that the gifts of the Spirit 
are full, perfect, and complete. The answer, 
however, may be given in the words of Scrip- 
ture: “The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him; the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and the fear of the Lord, and shall 
make him of quick understanding in the fear of 
the Lord, and he shall not judge after the sight 
of his eyes.” (Isaiah xi, 2,3.) That is to say, 
the divine gifts are wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, fortitude, knowledge, fear of the Lord, 
and piety,—a constellation of graces only 
equaled by the catalogue given by Paul: “The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” While the prophecy is applied 
primarily to the Savior, the promise belongs 
equally to each of his followers, and every 
sincere disciple may possess and enjoy with 
Christ these gifts of the Spirit. 


THe Antarctic Recions.—A lecture was 
recently delivered in Glasgow by Sir Wyville 
Thomson on the condition of the Antarctic 
regions. He said that he intended to direct 
attention to some of the peculiarities in the 
physical conditions of the Antarctic regions, so 
as the better to contrast them with those of 
the Arctic regions. On coming near the area 
of the icebergs in the southern hemisphere, 
the bottom of the sea was found to consist of 
clay mixed with very fine particles of gravel, 
and in many case mixed with large pebbles, 
and sometimes with large masses of stone. 
There was no doubt that all those deposits 
were due to icebergs, the matter falling to the 
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bottom ‘as they melted. The bergs they saw to 
the south and breaking down and melting a 
little further to the north, were prismatic 
blocks riven from the edge of the great Antarctic 
ice sheet. The stratification of the icebergs, he 
believed, was due to successive accumulations of 
snow upon a nearly level surface. Taking the 
area within the parallel 70 south, they had 
not evidence that the 4,500,000 square miles 
were continuous land; the presumption would 
seem to be that the area was greatly broken up, 
or, at all events, was rendered less compact at 
the places where the warm currents were di- 
verted to the southward. 

The curious question arose, would they ever 
be able to reach the South Pole? He thought 
the answer must be unhesitatingly in the neg- 
ative. Ross’s southermost point was upwards 
of seven hundred, and Graham’s Land twelve 
hundred miles from the South Pole. The re- 
mainder appeared to be a perpendicular cliff 
of ice, two hundred and thirty to two hundred 
fifty feet in height, without shelter, kept in 
motion by the gales, and a great portion of it 
subject to high winds and incessant falls of 
snow. ‘They had now learned that the North 
Pole, if not actually inaccessible, was much 
more difficult of access than was imagined, 
and they could only anticipate disasters a hun- 
dred times multipled should the South Pole 
become the goal of rivalry among the nations. 


Frnertes in SpeecH.—Samuel Weller, in 
Dickens’s “ Pickwick Papers,” when writing 
his famous valentine to Mary, housemaid, pre- 
ferred “ circumscribed ” to “ cireumwented,” as 
having a deeper meaning, while his unsentimen- 
tal father conceded that it might be a “ more ten- 
derer word.” Thackeray’s Jeames is equally 
happy in his vocabulary. But while foot- 
men’s English is funny as footman’s property, 
it ceases to amuse when tranferred to the par- 
lor and the speech of the masters. The ha- 
bitual use of foreign words and phrases, when 
English will serve, is one of the vulgarisms of 
speech, which, as the Autocrat said, “ blast the 
lineage of him who utters them for generations 
up and down.” Certain concise expressions 
there are, chiefly of French birth, without 
equivalent in the vernacular which we should 
be the poorer for giving up. But they are 
few, and, from much usage, they move so trip- 
pingly on the tongue as to conceal their foreign 
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air. The rule should be to naturalize these 
useful aliens as fast as possible by dropping 
their accents. Beyond these, the modest talker 
can not be too careful to decline the com- 
pany of intrusive French forms. Soiree, dan- 
santée, matinée, musicale, and dozens more be- 
long to this black list. The affectation of 
“external terms of eloquence and sound of 
many syllables” is only less objectionable. To 
say “recently deceased” for lately dead, or 
“ monumental marble” for tombstone, or “ resi- 
dence” for house, or “paraphernalia” for 
clothes, “emporium ” for shop, or “ encomium ” 
for praise, or “location” for place, or “ locate” 
for put, or “ attired” for clothed, or “ individ- 
ual” for person, or “ window draperies” for 
curtains, or “entertainment” for supper, or 
“sacred edifice” for church, or “ conflagra- 
tion” for fire, or “vociferation” for cry, or 
“available resources” for income, or “lower 
limb,” or simply “limb,” for leg, or “ peregri- 
nation ” for walk, is to throw a perfume of pa- 
tchouly on the violet, to paint the rainbow with 
gamboge and ochre. The offense of the man 
who calls himself “ The Skatorial Phenome- 
non,” or the “Champion Velocipedist,” differs 
only in degree, not in kind. . 
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Coleridge thought it a kind of providence 
that the Bible was translated at about the 
time of the greatest strength of the language. 
So simple, indeed, is the diction of our Eng- 
lish Scriptures that to compare it with average 
newspaper writing is like comparing an an- 
tique marble Diana with a tobacconist’s painted 
squaw. John Knox reckoned it a great gain 
that he had “learned to call wickedness by its 
own terms—a fig a fig, and a spade a spade.” 
And John Knox was a master of English. 


Tue Use or Parer.—It is estimated there 
are 3,000 paper manufactories in the world, em- 
ploying 80,000 men and 180,000 women, besides 
the 100,000 employed in the rag trade; 1,800,- 
000,000 pounds of paper are produced an- 
nually. One-half is used in printing, a sixth 
in writing, and the remainder for packing and 
other purposes. The United States averages 
17 pounds per head; an Englishman consumes 
11} pounds; a German, 8 pounds; a French- 
man, 7 pounds; an Italian, 3} pounds; a 
Spaniard, 1} pounds; and a Russian, only 1 
pound annually, on an average. This would 
indicate that Americans are the most extensive 
reading and purchasing people in the world. 
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THE astronomical phenomenon of double 
stars has its analogy in a not very infrequent 
fact in authorship,—the union of two persons 
in the production of the same literary work. 
So the two Wesleys produced their hymn- 
books; and just now in Europe are the Erk- 
mann-Chatrain firm, two authors co-operating 
to produce the same story in fiction; and 
something of the same sort is before us in the 
case of the Warner sisters, the joint authors 
of “The Wide, Wide World,” and “Queechy,” 
and half a hundred others. Somewhat in like 
manner are the names of Alice and Phebe 
Cary coupled together, especially in their po- 
etry, and even beyond this somewhat acci- 
dental association, there seemed to have been a 
kind of Siamese-twins connection between them, 
both in their spirits and their lives. They were 
sisters not very far separated in age; born in 
the same house and reared among the same 
homely conditions; and wherein they differed, 





their differences were so the complement each 
of the other’s excess or want, that the har- 
mony of their lives was hightened by them; 
and so closely were their several histories 
the same that without diminution or qualifi- 
cation one may apply to them with only the 
change of name, the tender words uttered at 
the fall of the first Israelitish king and his 
noble son: “Saul and Jonathan [Alice and 
Pheebe] were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death they were not divided.” 

All this seems to be recognized and made 
permanent in the reproduction of the poetical 
works of the sisters,* in a single volume, pre- 
ceded by a common memoir, which has been 
issued by Hurd & Houghton, from the River- 
side Press. It is a judiciously made collection 
of the best poetical productions of the gifted 





* POETICAL WORKS OF ALICE AND PHa@sE Cary, with 
a Memorial of their lives. By Mary Clemmer. New 
York, Hurd & Houghton. 8vo. Pp. 435. 
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sisters, put up in substantial and yet elegant 
book form; while the Memorial, by Mary Clem- 
mer, is appreciative and sympathetic, but 
doubtless very considerably colored by the 
writer’s own opinions and sentiments, which 
are not entirely in accord with those of her 
eulogized subjects. This, no doubt, will re- 
main the standard edition of these poems, and 
by them it is probable that the authors will 
continue to be known long after their prose 
works shall have been effectually forgotten. 


LanGe’s great Biblical work* approaches 
completeness. The ten volumes of the New 
Testament are all finished and published, and 
have been read; and they have their place in 
the standard Biblical literature of the age. 
Of the sixteen volumes into which the Old 
Testament is to be given, thirteen have ap- 
peared, leaving only three to follow. Of these 
three, one (First and Second Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther) is announced as nearly 
ready. The other two (First and Second Sam- 
uel and Isaiah) are named as “in prepara; 
tion,” which is a form of promise that some- 
times has seemed rather jndefinite; but in 
respect to this series its past punctuality gives 
assurance that its utmost promise will be cer- 
tainly and promptly redeemed. The charac- 
ter of this colossal work is too well known to 
leave room for any further discussion of that 
point. It is simply an immense treasury of 
Biblical learning, often erudite and thoroughly 
elaborate, though sometimes prolix and re- 
dundant. It no doubt embodies and presents 
in its original language the present status of 
Biblical learning in Germany, as held and 
taught by evangelical scholars. The transla- 
tions into English are decidedly well made, 
and the additional matter brought in by some 
of the American editors is quite as good as 
any thing found in the original. He who has 
a copy of Lange possesses a valuable and com- 
prehensive Biblical and theological library, 
bringing its subjects down to the latest time. 





* A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLy Scriptores: Critical, 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with Special Reference to 
Ministers and’students. By John Peter Lange, D. D., in 
connection with a number of eminent European divines. 
Translated from the German, and edited with additions 
original and selected by Philip Schaff, D. D., in connec- 
tion with American scholars of various evangelical de- 
nominations. Volume XIII of the Old Testament, con- 
taining Ezekiel and Daniel. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 
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This last volume, comprising the books of 
Ezekiel and Daniel, very well sustains the 
high reputation of the work, as secured by 
preceding ones. The former were translated 
and edited by a company of Scotch divines, 
headed by the late Principal Fairbanks; the 
latter by Dr. James Strong, of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, who, by his ripe scholarship, 
has added very much to the value of the work. 


As an instance of painstaking labor bestowed 
by a thoroughly competent hand in respect to 
both scientific learning and literary skill, we 
have met with nothing of late to excel the 
work on the Geographical Distribution of Ani- 
mals,* by Alfred Russel Wallace, of whose 
qualities as a descriptive writer the public has 
had some assurance from his former work, not 
long since published on the “ Malay Archipel- 
ago.” The present superb production has been 
brought out by its publishers in a style worthy 
of its matter, in two beautiful octavo volumes, 
printed in the best style and beautifully illus- 
trated, in local groups. Mr. Wallace seems 
to be much more intent upon writing what he 
knows respecting his subject than upon mak- 
ing an array of his facts for the purpose of 
sustaining a preconceived theory. Of his 
scholarship every page gives convincing proof; 
but he seems to be content to make no ostenta- 
tious display of it; and though it is quite ev- 
ident that he is not without his scientific the- 
ories, yet he makes no announcement of them 
in advance, but leads the reader quietly along 
among the facts with which he deals, giving 
the particulars in each case before attempt- 
ing any generalizations. We have found them 
most readable books; so plainly and untech- 
nically written that the non-adept in such 
matters may read with profit, as certainly he 
will with delight. Such books make real 
and valuable additions to the literature of 
the times. 


TuHE Colorado potato-beetle has become 
famous. The entomologists found him out a 
long time ago, and gave him a place in their 
cabinets, properly labeled with a double Greek 





7 THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS, with 
a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Fauna, 
as Elucidating the past changes of the Earth’s Surface. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace, author of the “ Malay Archi- 
pelago,” etc. In two volumes, with maps and illustra- 
tions. New York, Harper & Brothers. Pp. 503 and 607. 


. 
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name, doryphora deca-lineata; but his more 
recent achievements have secured for him an 
almost world-wide notoriety. ‘The agricultur- 
ists and horticulturists have made his acquaint- 
ance in a way that they would not have chosen, 
and now the political economists are accepting 
him as among the factors to be taken into 
account in making up the problem of national 
gains and losses. And, as the necessary result 
of all this, his beetleship has also won for him- 
self a place in the literature of the day. The 
newspapers tell of his doings, and the maga- 
zines give his history, and the reports and 
other papers of the industrial societies discuss 
him from all points. And now he comes forth 
as the subject of a volume, a book of over one 
hundred pages, from the press of the Orange 
Judd Company,* semi-official in all such mat- 
ters. It is a timely production, and fully an- 
swers to the requirements of the case. It is just 
the book that all classes of potato-growers 
must have. It is small, soon read, and may 
be sent by mail. 


THE esteemed pastor of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle Church (New York) having heretofore 
given to the public volumes on certain Old 


Testament characters—David and Elijah— 
which have been well received by the Christian 
public, now comes forward with a prominent 
New Testament character as the subject of his 
literary pencil, and passing by the usual fa- 
vorites for graphic sketching, Paul and John 
and Stephen, he tells us about Peter, in many 


things the inferior of none of them. The 
book is able and learned, argumentative and 
illustrative. A good book. 


OF all modern history, that of the first and 
great French Revolution is the most important 
chapter; and in that scarcely any other name 
is more conspicuous or suggestive than that 
of Marie Antoinette. A subject so inviting has 
very naturally received a large share of atten- 
tion, and her history has been written by some 
of the best writers of the age. A new “ Life” 





*PotaTo Pests. Being an Illustrated Account of the 
Colorado Potato-Beetle, and the other Insect Foes of the 
Potatoin North America, with Suggestions for their Re- 
pression, and Methods for their Destruction. By Charles 
V. Riley, M. A., Ph.D. New York: Orange Judd Com- 
pany, 245 Broadway. 

+ PETER THE AposTLE. By Rev. William M. Taylor, 
D. D.. Author “ David the King,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 371. 
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,has recently appeared from the pen of Profes- 
sor Yonge, of Queen’s College, Belfast—reissued 
by Harper & Brothers*—that may challenge 
comparison with any of its predecessors. The 
history of the gifted, beautiful, and unfortu- 
nate queen, besides its peculiar attraction as a 
personal narrative, is also valuable, because it 
opens out to view very much of the interior 
history of the European Courts, in that most 
intensly exciting age. . This new rehearsal of 
an often told story will be found an accept- 
able addition to both the personal and the 
political history of those times. 


Rev. Mark Guy PEARSE made a very fair 
hit in his chosen style of religious authorship, 
in Daniel Quorm ; and now he ventures upon 
the perilous experiment of repeating himself, 
“with variations,” in Mister Horne and his 
Friends ;t and for a wonder succeeds a second 
time. This one, as its second title shows, is 
about giving for religious purposes, especially 
missions, and right cleverly is that not espe- 
cially attractive, and certainly not novel sub- 
ject, treated. 


To write or not to write a biography of any 
given person, is a question that should be an- 
swered according to the laws of demand and 
supply, and no doubt by that rule the prepara- 
tion and publication of the biography of Mrs. 
Palmer is more than justified. Accordingly 
we have before us that work{ in a portly oc- 
tavo, evidently prepared with great labor and 
painstaking, and upon which no necessary ex- 
pense and taste, as conditions to success, have 
been spared. The result is a volume which 
seems, at first view, a very large one for such a 
purpose, but all that is explained when it is 
seen that the purpose is not simply to give the 
story of a life, but also, and especially, to am- 
plify and illustrate that story by a liberal in- 
sertion of letters. These swell the book to its 
rather unusual extent; but the interested 





*Tue LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF 
FraNcE. By Charles Duke Yonge, Regius Professor 
of Modern History, in Queen’s College, Belfast. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

¢ MisTER HorRNE AND HIS FRIENDS; or, Givers and 
Giving. By Mark Guy Pearse, author of ‘Daniel Quorm,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. New York, Nelson & Phillips; Cin- 
cinnati, Hitchcock & Walden. 12mo. Pp. 180. 

¢ THE Lire AND LETTERS OF Mrs. PHabe PALMER. 
By Rev. Richard Wheatley. New York: Walter C. 
Palmer, Jr., 11 Bible House. Octavo. Pp. 636. (With a 
portrait on steel.) 
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reader, who shall “not make haste,” will find 
these the most instructive, as well as the most 
interesting, parts; for Mrs. Palmer possessed 
to a large degree the facalty of putting herself 
into her letters. 

The writer, whose literary ability.is fully 
established by this work, professes to have pro- 
ceeded on the rule of telling all upon every 
subject introduced, as far as propriety and 
space would justify; and yet, since he found 
it necessary to choose what to insert and what 
to omit, the picture given of the character and 
career of his subject must be only a transcript 
from the author’s own conceptions. Such, in- 
deed, are all biographies. “From the im- 
mense mass of material at command, selections 
have been made impartially [so doubtless the 
writer thinks, but that was impossible], that, 
like the differently colored stones in Mosaic 
pictures, have been so arranged as to present 
an accurate portrait of Mrs. Palmer’s inner 
life, as it really was,”—all of which would 
have been more accurately expressed had it 
‘been written instead of the last clause “as it 
appears to the writer.” And yet we are not 
disposed to call in question the general cor- 
rectness of the subject as here presented. 

Mrs. Palmer’s was certainly an active life, 
and a fruitful one. She early became a de- 
voted adherent and supporter of the doctrine 
of “Christian Perfection,” of which she pro- 
fessed to be in her own experience a happy 
witness; and to defend that doctrine and to 
promote like experiences in others became the 
object of her consuming zeal and most earnest 
labors. And, because both her statements of 
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the doctrine and her methods of promoting 
her purposes were not acceptable to some of 
her fellow-Christians, and ministers of her own 
denomination, she was not infrequently brought 
into controversies, in which hard blows were 
given, from more than one side. She certainly 
did not willingly allow the truth, as she held 
it, to suffer for want of an advocate, so far as 
her ability in that direction extended. But 
as usually occurs, where there is real goodness 
of heart, with advancing years came less of 
the acerbity of controversy and more of the 
gentler but more effective power of love. Her 
later years were calm and joyous as Summer 
evening,—and her end was much more than 
peaceful,—full of triumphant hope. 
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CARDINAL ANTONELLI. 

On one of the early days of last November, 
just as the freemen of the great American Re- 
public were preparing to discharge the high 
duty of selecting a Chief Magistrate for their 
country, itself rejoicing in the closing celebra- 
tion of its first Centennial, far off beyond the 
sea, in the classic land of Italy, and in the 
“Eternal City” of Rome, a life was closing, 
which though eminently conspicuous, yet had 
been notable above all else for its disharmony 





with the spirit of the age. On the morning 
of 7th of November, the news was brought 
from Europe, by the wires of the Atlantic 
telegraph, under the bed of the ocean, that 
Cardinal Antonelli was dead. He was a great 
man; a very considerable factor in the great 
problem of European politics, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, and his history must ever be in- 
separably conjoined with one of the most stir- 
ring and fruitful epochs in the career of his 
own wonderful country. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


In the Spring of 1806, when the first Napo- 
leon was reconstructing the map of Europe, 
and carving out new kingdoms to be given to 
his favorites, as one scatters toys among chil- 
dren on a holiday,—a proceeding that, as now 
seen, seems like the setting up of the pins in a 
bowling alley, only to be thrown down again,— 
the divine prescience, provident of the mediate 
future, gave to Italy more than one son that 
was destined to act a conspicuous part in the 
future of their wonderful country, and to send 
forth influence that shall be world-wide in 
their extent, and lasting as the current cycle 
of human affairs. On the 2d of April, of that 
year, in the little hamlet of Senino, near Ter- 
racina, a child of a quiet artisan was born, 
Giacomo Antonelli, whose long and active and 
strongly characterized career closed somewhat 
suddenly on the 6th of November, 1876. 

Only three months after his birth, July 4, 
1806 (was there any significance in the day ?), 
was born another son of Italy, destined to an 
equal, and, to our notion, an incomparably 
more illustrious, notoriety, in the Savoyard 
city of Nice, Giuseppe Garibaldi, and when he 
was only three years and ten days old, still an- 
other child was given to Italy, in Turin, who 


should be set for the rise and fall of many in 
that strange land—Camillo, afterward Count 


Cavour. We sometimes talk wisely, as we 
conceive, about the effete civilizations of the 
old world, and of the spent energies of its peo- 
ples; but surely the nation that could all at 
once produce a Cavour, and a Garibaldi, and 
an Antonelli has not became wholly defunct; 
a future quite as glorious as its brightest past 
must still be possible to such a Jand. 

Ten years later came the times of restitu- 
tion and the “holy” alliance, following the 
overthrow of Napoleon; and for fifteen years 
thereafter Europe rested because she was ex- 
hausted-~and this was called peace. The head 
of the Catholic Church shared in the general 
reinstatement of affairs, and appeared again 
both as an ecclesiastical pontiff and a civil 
potentate; and in the two functions combined 
in his own person, he seemed to be in some 
sense the sovereign of all other princes. But 
the shadow that had gone forward on the dial 
of the world’s progress could not be perma- 
nently turned back again; the atmosphere of 
the nineteenth century was not that of the 
Middle Ages. There was quiet in Europe, 
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in the presence of the reconstructed throne 
and restored dynasties of the past, for the peo- 
ple had exhausted themselves in their recent 
conflicts, and they needed repose that they 
might recuperate for further action. But the 
revolution remained a reality, and could not 
be reversed, though its complete undoing had 
been decreed by combined dynasties and arls- 
tocracies and hierarchies. The restored order 
was not only unnatural, it was an anachro- 
nism, and had in itself the elements of its own 
overthrow; and the restored and reinstated 
Papacy was only the ghost of a political state. 
The brief pontificates of Leo XII (1823-29), 
and of Pius VIII (1829-31), were quiet, because 
all Europe was quiet and seeking repose. 
The accession of Gregory XVI, in 1831, wag 
among the renewed struggles of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, all over Europe, and as the 
Papacy was of all the powers of Europe at 
once the most inimical to that spirit, and also 
the weakest in its position, it was among the 
first to succumb before the coming storm. 
The fifteen years of the pontificate of Gregory 
(1831-46) was a term of perpetual conflict; 
the Roman people struggling against their 
rulers for civil enfranchisement, but still 
held in subjection by foreign (chiefly French) 
bayonets. ; 

It usually happens that in revolutionary 
times strong men became strong partisans, 
and this certainly occurred with Italy’s great 
men during the stirring times through which 
that country has passed during the present 
generation. Garibaldi became an incarna- 
tion of the spirit of revolution, of which he 
was also the leader in his own country. Ca- 
vour, with all the breadth of views of a states- 
man became the thorough and strenuous revo- 
lutionary reformer, while Antonelli, true to 
his instincts, perhaps,—certainly to the tradi- 
tions of his order,—became the representative 
and the defender of the past. What he might 
have been had his circumstances been different, 
it would be useless to conjecture; those that 
surrounded him “from his earliest youth on- 
ward, compelled him to be the strenuous and 
implacable antagonist of the spirit of his age. 
He was from his childhood designated to the 
service of the Church, so that all the aspira- 
tions and ambitions of his earnest and restless 
spirit became associated with the Romish hier- 
archy, and sought their ends in its glory. 
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Whether there is some inherent tendency in 
ecclesiastical organisms to be conservative of 
the past, and the established, irrespective of 
fitness, or whether it has been merely a for- 
tuitous succession of such cases, certain it is 
that Churchmen have in nearly all cases sup- 
ported the side of hoary abuses against the 
strugglings of the people to correct them. 
It is, indeed, among the most uniform and con- 
spicuous facts of history, that ecclesiastics 
have seldom been either the originators or the 
promoters of any movements toward popular 
liberty. Cardinal Antonelli, during the whole 
of his long and active public.career, was always 
found fighting on the side of the papacy against 
the people, and vainly endeavoring every-where 
to stop the rising tide of liberal principles. 
To his hopeless task, with a zeal worthy of 
the best of causes, and with an energy and in- 
vincibility of purpose such as only great 
minds are capable of, he gave his whole soul 
. during a public career of nearly half a cent- 
ury. And though he was always conquered, 
because he fought against destiny, yet he 
always compelled his antagonists to confess 
both his skill and his prowess. 

With whatever weaknesses or follies the 


Romish rulers may be charged, they certainly 
excel in making choice of the right men for 
their places of trust and responsibility. While 
young Antonelli was a student in the great 
seminary at Rome, he was recognized as a 
youth of more than ordinary promise; and he 
was even then marked out as a proper subject 


for promotion in the Church. He was accord- 
ingly admitted to orders as soon as he had 
reached the canonical age, after which his ad- 
vancement was easy and rapid, not only as to 
ecclesiastical orders, but also in respect to 
places of high political distinction. He be- 
came a prelate when scarcely thirty years old, 
and before he was forty he had received the 
red hat of a cardinal,—the highest order in 
the Church of Rome, excepting only the high- 
est of all. But his Churchmanship was all 
on the political side; with matters properly 
spiritual he concerned himself but little,—ev- 
idently he had very little taste for any thing 
of that kind. During the pontificate of Greg- 
ory XVI, he filled a variety of considerable 
political offices, at each new one rising above 
the one vacated, and at the time of the death 
of that pontiff he was his minister of finance. 
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Upon the accession of Pius IX he became his 
fast friend and constant counselor, and for 
more than thirty years he has been the brain 
and the nerve of the papacy. While as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs he has had to deal 
with the multitude of embarrassing questions 
that have arisen during the decadence of the 
political power of the papacy, and in which 
his abilities and his unsuccess have been about 
equally conspicuous; he has also been the 
trusted friend of his master, and at once the 
guide and the inspiration of the councils of 
the Vatican. In purely secular politics it is 
often both possible and expedient to defer 
somewhat to outside pressure, and to tempo- 
rize, yielding some things the better to secure 
others ; but Antonelli saw that an ecclesiastical 
sovereign could yield nothing without abdicat- 
ing his pretensions to infallibility of wisdom 
and his divine prerogatives, by which alone 
he rules. Infallibility necessitates immuta- 
bility both of purposes and methods, and still 
more- strongly it forbids all modifications of 
its ruling principles and laws of action. Con- 
cessions to the popular demands were therefore 
impossible, and nothing remained but to stand 
fast and resist with all persistence the rising 
floods of liberalism, and, in the spirit of the 
Middle Ages, to struggle against the genius of 
modern civilization. Among circumstances 
equally favorable his power might have ri- 
valed that of a Hildebrand or a Leo X ora 
Richelieu; but because he was “as one born 
out of due time,” he could only struggle 
against the inevitable, and witness the steady 
failure of his schemes for the secular aggrand- 
izement of the papacy. And at last he has 
come down to death at an early old age, leav- 
ing his cherished schemes to fail still more 
disastrously in less able hands, 

During all the time of the public career of 
Antonelli, Italy has felt the presence and power 
of his three great contemporary compatriots, 
Garibaldi, Cavour, and Victor Immanuel, 
each of whom, in his place, has contributed 
his share toward forwarding the changes 
against which he so strenuously labored. The 
spirit of revolution, incarnated in Garibaldi, 
through all these years has pervaded the Italian 
atmosphere, and hung like an electric cloud in 
its heavens, ready to burst at the proper mo- 
ment in lightnings and tempests over the land, 
yet was it self-possessed and able to wait upon 
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the spirit of reconstructive liberty, of which 
Cavour was the embodiment, till he, with his 
work well begun but still incomplete, fell at 
his post in the midst of his days,—the noblest 
statesman of modern times, and even beyond 
Bismarck the terror and the avenging angel of 
the papacy. 

The place occupied by Victor Immanuel in 
these great transactions is strangely cut of 
harmony with his reputed personal character- 
istics, which, whether as to his private life, or 
his independence of religious opinions, have 
not challenged the admiration of the age. He 
found himself the King of Piedmont just 
when the voice of God called that little inter- 
montane kingdom to come out of its confines 
and possess the whole Italian peninsula, and 
with but slender endowments of either general- 
ship or statesmanship, he accepted from others 
much more than he could for himself have 
either won or held. And though as supersti- 


tiously fearful as the average Italian of the 
Church’s curses, yet his ambition has for the 
time effectively overcome his dread of the 
thunders of the Vatican, and his greed of power 
has constrained him to consent to become the 


despoiler of the “patrimony of St. Peter,”— 


that is, the Pope, This is not a solitary in- 
stance of a prince’s acting better in his public 
position than in his private life; and yet even 
Luther and Cranmer consented to advance the 
cause of the Reformation by the help of such 
doubtful agents. Perhaps the King of Italy is 
not personally great ; but if not, most certainly 
he has had greatness thrust upon him. 

Italy has for twenty-five centuries been the 
nurse of great men, and the central point of 
European history ; and in both these particu- 
lars it holds its own admirably. With such 
men as those we have named among the latest 
of her sons, and with such historical deeds as 
have been enacted on her soil during their 
life-times, the day of her greatness can,not be 
said to have closed. 

A NATURAL MISAPPREHENSION. 

WE have learned to be cautious in our criti- 
cisms of ¢Titicisms that may seem to be to the 
disparagement of our own class or kind,— 
whether in Church or nation, or sect or party, 
because we find that the censor is condemning 
under one name the same thing that we should 
also condemn but should call it by another 


‘ 
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name, and probably make for it another clas- 
sification. We lately came across a case of 
this kind in the “ Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” 
by the scholarly Mr. Roscoe, where the writer, 
after speaking of the Neoplatonic philosophy, 
which occupied the thoughts of intellectual 
men in Italy during the fifteenth century, con- 
tinues: “ We have in our day seen a sect rise 
up whose professors, employing a mode of de- 
duction precisely opposite to the Platonists of 
the fifteenth century, resemble them in their 
sentiments and conclusions, which the one de- 
rived from the highest cultivation of the in- 
tellect, and the other found in an extreme of 
humiliation, and a constant degradation and 
contempt of all human endowments. The sub- 
lime reveries of the Platonists as they ap- 
pear in the works of some of their followers, 
and the doctrines of the modern Methodists 
are at times scarcely distinguishable in their 
respective writings.” That there is some re- 
semblance between the mystical idealism of the 
Neoplatonists and the utterances of some of 
ur most spiritual writers will not be denied, 
though it will be found on a closer examina- 
tion that the differences are quite.as great as 
the resemblances. 

But how are we to understand what Mr. 
Roscoe has to say about the “ extreme humilia- 
tion” and “contempt of all human endow- 
ments,” which he names as characteristic of 
“modern Methodists!” Here he uses a form 
of designation whose meaning is at least equiv- 
ocal. The words “modern Methodist,” may 
mean the religious and ecclesiastical bodies 
that claim descent from Wesley’s “ United Soci- 
eties;” or it may include with these the kindred 
bodies that trace their origin to Mr. Whitefield, 
and the Countess of Huntingdon’s “ connec- 
tion;” or more comprehensively still, it may 
be used as a designation of a class or kind of 
religionists found in most of the Protestant 
bodies in Great Britain, known by the form 
and character of their religious life. In this 
last and most comprehensive, and yet most 
specific sense, the term sect must be applied to 
the “modern Methodists,” not in an ecclesias- 
tical sense, but as a “school” of theoretical, 
experimental, and practical religion. Most 
likely the phrase is so used in this instance. 

But is, then, the statement that “ modern 
Methodists” “hold all human endowments in 
contempt,” justified by the character and man- 
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ner of life of those who fall within that cate- 
gory? It may, indeed, happen, in some rare 
and wholly exceptional cases that uncultivated 
minds should rise to the most sublime con- 
templations of spiritual things; such cases 
have indeed occurred; but since they are con- 
fessedly exceptional, they can not become the 
characteristics of a “ sect,” or numerous class 
of persons. Probably Mr. Roscoe’s acquaint- 
ance with the subject upon which he ventured 
to speak with so much certainty was very in- 
complete, and received almost entirely at sec- 
ond hand. This method of assuming on in- 
sufficient evidence, what are and what are not 
the opinions and practices of “modern Method- 
ists” has been the fruitful source of very much 
misunderstanding of this whole subject. It is 
not true that, as a class, evangelical Christians 
“hold all human endowments in contempt,” 
and the assertion would convict its author of a 
slander were it not allowable to presume that 
he spoke on insufficient evidence, and was mis- 
led by the common opinion of the class of 
persons with whom he most associated. 

And yet, perhaps, after all, this prevalent 
misapprehension on the part of the great 
world, of those opinions and sentiments with 


which they are not personally conversant, is 


not to be wondered at. There is a sense, and 
a highly important one, in which “ Method- 
ists,’—as described by Wesley himself,—do, 
relatively, hold every thing below the direct 
power and operation of the: Holy Ghost in 
“constant degradation and contempt ;” and in 
so doing they only copy the example and re- 
duce to practice the precepts of St. Paul, who 
“counted all things but loss for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus, the Lord.” 
And while these so flippantly censure what 
they, in their self-complacency denominate the 
fanaticism of spiritually instructed Christians, 
but of which they are usually most profoundly 
ignorant, it becomes those who have been 
taught by the divine spirit to accept their con- 
dition, and, without complaining, consent to 
be misunderstood and of course to be misrepre- 
sented. The world by wisdom never has known, 
and never can know, God; and mistaking its 
own ignorance for the boundaries of knowledge, 
the learned ones of the world denounce all be- 
yond their own measure as fanaticism and 
folly. Just here, no doubt, is the secret of Mr. 
Roscoe’s unwarranted statement in this case. 
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REVIVALS, 

At the time of this writing a large share of 
the evangelical Churehes all through the land 
are engaged in special efforts for their own spir- 
itual quickening, and for the ingathering of 
souls into the fold of Christ. It has come to 
be a generally recognized fact, that, especially 
in our cities and larger towns,—and perhaps 
even the rural regions do not form an excep- 
tion,—the Winter season is also the season of re- 
vivals. There seems to be a kind of tacit consent 
that while the ordinary services and ministra- 
tions of the Churches may suffice for the edifi- 
cation of believers, and the general instruction 
and culture of the people in religious things, 
yet for bringing people to a clear and distinct 
decision in favor of personal consecration to 
the religious life, and immediate action to that 
end, something more immediately impulsive 
is required. And because in the Winter time 
there is, in addition to the longer nights, 
which give ampler time for evening services, 
less pressu>* of business, and also more abid- 
ing at home, that season has appeared, best 
adapted to services and efforts of that kind. 
All this seems to us entirely rational and fit- 
ting, for in spiritual and religious matters, no 
less than in natural and secular, men should 
exercise their common sense, and turn to ac- 
count all the elements of success that lie within 
their reach. 

There are select times and seasons for Church 
work, as well as for all other, and they that 
would be wise to win souls must observe the 
signs of the times and order their actions ac- 
cordingly. The sarcasms and small witicisms 
sometimes used against such periodical seasons 
of special religious interest are, therefore, as 
unreasonable as they are impious. The im- 
portance of this subject,—viewed from almost 
any point of observation, will justify its intro- 
troduction, notwithstanding its apparent trite- 
Nor is it a matter in respect to which 
there is such a clear understanding or general 
agreement among persons of undoubted Chris- 
tian character, as would preclude the necessity 
for further discussion. There are, on the con- 
trary, very wide differences of opinion on this 
subject among the best of people; and as the 
interests involved in it are of the highest pos- 
sible importance, these differences of opinions 
must give rise to the most earnest opposition. 
It is well, therefore, to look into the matter 


ness, 
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with care and to judge of it with due delib- 
eration. Perhaps there may be some truth 
on both sides, and at any rate neither party 
should be denied a fair hearing, nor con- 
demned at wholesale, while there may be a 
proportion of truth in the objections that he 
may urge. The matter involved is so delicate 
and so awfully sacred that it should be touched 
only reverently, and yet for that very reason 
it becomes the more necessary that it should 
be rescued from incompetent hands, and saved 
from unskillful handling. Whatever is good 
in this matter of revivals is intensely and in- 
comparably good, for in it are involved the high- 
est interests of society and the eternal destinies 
of individual souls. Reyivals are never simply 
indifferent or negative in their influences and 
results; they largely affect, for better or worse, all 
who come within their range, and itis fearfully 
possible that the worse and not the better may 
be the result practically reached. It is, there- 
fore, a most serious duty demanded of all who 
may be charged with these things, that the pos- 
sibleevils may be avoided, and the highest good 
attainable secured. 

This whole subject, as it stands in the mind 
and thoughts of evangelical Christians, pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that religion is 
specifically spiritual and a matter of personal 
experience. It may not be entirely separated 
from theological opinions, and personal beliefs; 
it is, in fact, underlaid by them, for without 
something to believe tliere can be no faith,— 
and no faith is equivalent to no religion,— 
either speculative, experimental, or practical. 
But since it is possible that there shall be a 
merely speculative faith, and because men are 
much inclined to stop short of the experimental 
and subjectively practical in religion, there is a 
constant necessity for urging them forward be- 
yond their barren and inactive, because merely 
superficial, assent to the truths of religion. 
All who understandingly favor revivals do so 
because they hold that, as a condition to the 
best interests of the soul, it must become the 
subject of a spiritual quickening and trans- 
formation by the power of the divine Spirit,— 
a process variously denominated “ regenera- 
tion,” “ conversion,” or “salvation,”—and in- 
dicated in Scripture by the terms “born 
again,” “ renewed in righteousness,” and “ justi- 
fied by faith.” Any system of religious teach- 
ing that either denies or effectually explains 
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away these things must also deny to revivals 
any place in the economy of religion. But 
the converse of this proposition does not fol- 
low, of course, for it is quite possible that the 
utmost claims in favor of the spirituality and 
personally experimental character of religion 
may be conceded, and yet the whole theory and 
practice of revivals may be repudiated and 
condemned. The one relates to the nature 
and spiritual phenomena of personal religion, 
the other, to the methods to be used for its 
promotion. 

The theory of revivals proceeds on the fur- 
ther assumption that religious interests and 
feelings in Churches and communities are 
variable, and that there are occasional and 
somewhat periodical seasons of religious quick- 
ening. Against this view, besides the sweep- 
ing one that opposes all special revivals, two 
classes of objections have been urged. Nearly 
a century ago much was said about the “sov- 
ereignty of God” in the salvation of souls,— 
an awful and glorious truth, then overstated, 
and now quite as injuriously ignored,—and it 
was by some reckoned almost a crime, an inter- 
ference with the divine prerogatives, to use spe- 
cial efforts for the promotion of the conversion 
of individual souls. Much pious cant was used 
about “taking the Lord’s work out of his 
hands,” of “getting up revivals,” and of “com- 
ing uncalled.” But that kind of opposition 
has become much less active and outspoken in 
these latter times, and the extreme opposite 
notion now largely prevails in the same 
Churches in which that once so completely 
dominated. The presence and agency of the 
Holy Spirit, as a necessary factor in the work 
of revival, is, indeed, not denied, but that is 
considered a kind of constant quantity always 
at hand, and equally available at all times, 
whenever the other agencies of successful re- 
vival work shall be brought into use. And 
while it is doubtless correct to say, in a broad 
generalization, that given amounts of evan- 
gelical labors will produce about the same re- 
sults, it is still to be remembered, that the 
movements of the Spirit are those of a sover- 
eign, and not of a servant or of a passive in- 
strument. “The wind bloweth where it list- 
eth. So is it with the [movements of] 
Spirit of God.” Doubtless the united prayers 
of associated bodies of believers are mightily 
effective in calling down the Spirit’s power 
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upon Churches and neighborhoods and indi- 
viduals; and yet it is quite possible that the 
most faithful and earnest efforts may be, for 
the time at least, comparatively unavailing, 
while the most abundant effusions of grace 
may come apparently unasked, and when only 
very faintly desired. It is well that even the 
most devout and God-fearing should some- 
times be reminded of their own nothingness in 
the work of the Spirit, and that he should 
assert his own sufficiency by passing by all 
human agencies in effecting his own gracious 
purposes. 

Beyond all doubt revivals are the methods 
of the Spirit’s operations for saving men, and 
building up Christ’s kingdom, and in them 
usually the divine power waits upon the ear- 
nest and faithful intercessions of the people of 
God; but in such cases, as in all others, prayer 
must be offered in the spirit of submission, 
and the faith that asks, expecting to receive, 
must also wait quietly if the tleing asked for 
shall be denied. In the long run most as- 
suredly the patience of faith and the labor of 
love will prevail; but in order to this result 
there must be a ready and joyful acceptance of 
delays or denials, as to specific requests in 
prayer. 

It seems quite evident, too, that instead of be- 
ing exceptional and somewhat abnormal spirit- 
ual influences in the Church, revivals fall within 
the range of the divinely ordained agencies for 
the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ. It is 
abundantly demonstrated by facts, that in the 
absence of special outpourings of the Spirit 
the Church’s tone of spirituality will decline, 
and that revivals are no less needful for the 
spiritual well-being of the Church and of its 
members than for the ingathering of converts. 
It is also quite evident that in the absence of 
special revivals the full number of Christian 
professors in the Churches can not usually be 
maintained against the wastes caused by deaths 
and backslidings. Remeye from our Churches 
all those who have been brought in as the 
fruits of revivals and the desolation would be 
terribly manifest; and if it shall be granted 
that probably some of these would have been 
converted had there been no special revivals, 
yet it is equally evident that many others 
would not; so. that the Church would have 
been by so much the weaker, and theless ben- 
eficial. Nor may it be pleaded, on the other 
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hand, that the accessions to the Church not 
made through revivals are better than revival 
converts. Our own observations would lead 
to the opposite conclusion, and also that the 
tone of spirituality among the former member- 
ship of the Church is deepened and elevated 
by the effective operations of revival power 
among them. 

In all the foregoing we have written exclu- 
sively of genuine revivals, such as can be pro- 
duced only by the effective operations of the 
Holy Spirit. There may be room for fear, 
however, that in many so-called revivals other 
than divine influences are largely present, and 
that methods are used for their promotion 
with which the Holy Spirit can not co-operate. 
In some cases no doubt there may be in real 
revivals of religion much that is human min- 
gled with the agencies of the Spirit, but only 
as a disturbing element, which must prove 
ruinous if it should become dominant. It may 
also be apprehended that in some instances 
both the impelling motives and the means used 
for “getting up” revivals are such as the 
Spirit of Holiness can not approve, and in all 
such cases the results can be only, and always 
and intensely, evil, and yet even in such there 
may be genuine conversions wrought by the 
Holy Ghost, in respohse to the sincere seekings 
of the penitent, and in spite of his evil sur- 
roundings. But oftener even the simple-minded 
are turned out of the way, and the diseases of 
the soul complicated and aggravated by being 
“healed slightly,” and the awakened con- 
science lulled into fatal slumbers by cries of 
“peace, peace, when there is no peace.” One 
can hardly conceive of a more fearful spirit- 
ual ruin than asoul whose tenderest and liveli- 
est religious convictions and sensibilities have 
become perverted and debauched by such treat- 
ment; and whole neighborhoods and communi- 
ties have been desolated, burnt over, by the evil 
instructions and the ruinous manipulations of 
professional quacks in evangelistic work. In 
no other department of Christian work is there 
more need of clear and thorough teaching out 
of the Word of God, and the efficient presence 
of the authority of the Christian’ pastor in 
guiding as well as forwarding the work to’ 
which he is devoted by a divine commission, 
and for which he is clothed with appropri- 
ate authority, and must be held to a proper 
responsibility. 





